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Events of the Geek. 


Tue diplomatists are all on holiday, and the music 
of the Powers has dropped to the faintest pianissimo. 
Turkey has apparently convinced them (though not Sofia) 
that the movements of her troops across the Maritsa have 
no serious political purpose, and even Russia affects to 
think that this abatement by Turkey of her extremest 
ambitions is a triumph for European diplomacy, and 
puts all idea of violent coercion, or even the threat of it, 
out of the question. She is easily satisfied. As for 
Adrianople, Russia holds by her plan of a financial 
boycott, and France and Germany seem to have given a 
bored consent to it. This boycott is a mild form 
of pacific blockade limited to loans, but how it is to be 
enforced, no one has yet explained. Nothing short of an 
Act of Parliament could close the British money 
market to Turkish loans, and though the powers of the 
French Government are greater, it is obvious that the 
boycott could not be made absolute, and that all it can 
do is to make money very much dearer for Turkey. So 
far as we can see, there is nothing ahead but a blank 
failure to enforce the Treaty of London. 

* * * 

In the meantime, there is a persistent rumor, 
steadily denied at Sofia, that Turkey has opened negotia- 
tions with Bulgaria for the retention of Adrianople—of 





course, at a price. The price could only be a sort of 
alliance between Turkey and Bulgaria against Roumania, 
Servia, and Greece. Any ethnographical map of the 
Balkans will illustrate the arguments that the Turkish 
negotiators would probably use. The real Bulgarian 
irredenta is not in Thrace, and certainly not east of the 
Maritsa, but in Macedonia under Servia and Greece. 
Give us Adrianople, the Turks might say, and we will 
support you to get your own back in Macedonia. Some 
French observers have for some time believed that this 
would be the solution, but we cannot imagine anything 
more disastrous to the future of the Balkan States. It 
would reproduce in miniature the follies of the European 
system and divert to preparations for another war the 
energies and resources so much needed for the work of 
peace. It would postpone indefinitely that fedéral union 
of the Balkan States to which we had looked forward as 
the best ultimate issue of the war. If such suggestions 
have been made by Turkey, we can only hope that Bul- 
garia will resist them; but certainly the Powers have 
done nothing to help her. Greece has handed over 
Xanthi to Bulgaria in accordance with the Treaty of 
Bucharest, but not as yet Dedeagatch. 
_ * . 

Presipent Wixson’s Note to Congress on Mexico 
and the Mexican Foreign Minister’s tacit rejection of the 
American proposals have been published, and the two 
show the United States to be in a position of exceeding 
difficulty. The proposals of the American Government, 
made through Mr. Lind, were that an armistice should 
be concluded with the rebels, that there should be an 
early and a “ free ”’ election, that General Huerta should 
not stand for the Presidency, and that all parties should 
agree to abide by the results of the election. Some of 
these proposals are very like those which Mr. Wilson, 
the disgraced American Ambassador, brought to Wash- 
ington, but it is one thing for the Mexican Government 
to offer them and quite another for the American Govern- 
ment to demand them. President Wilson protests the 
absolute disinterestedness of the United States and their 
respect for Mexican independence, and the phrasing of 
his message is very discreet. Still the American pro- 
posals are an intervention in Mexican affairs, and if the 
Government chooses to resent them the mischief is done, 
however pure the motive. The President’s advice that 
all Americans should leave the country has a very serious 
look, but it does not mean that there is any immediate 
risk of war, but only that he is anxious to avoid any 
“incidents ” that — precipitate it. 

* * 

Mr. CaRNEGIE’s itens of Peace at The Hague was 
opened on Thursday at a ceremony from which, as the 
largest room in the Palace will not hold more than 300 
people, most of those who had done any serious work 
for peace had to be excluded. Architecturally, the 
building is a failure, being a series of quotations from 
the styles of all the nations; but it contains many 
objects of great beauty, and its conglomeration of styles 
is not a bad emblem of the present edifice of inter- 
national equity. The International Peace Conference, 
which the opening of Mr. Carnegie’s Palace brings to 
an end, seems to have been singularly dull, and the 
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most lively discussion was on the project tabled by a young 
Dutch professor of Leyden, for the establishment of an 
international naval police force. The opinion of the 
Conference was almost unanimously against it, and the 
project is open to strong practical objections. Yet 
there is something to be said for the institution of a 
small force as a symbol of the collective will of the 
Powers. The sanction of municipal law is the whole 
force of the State; but the courts have their ushers 
and their minor executive officers, judges their javelin 
men, and there would be no harm and might be some 
good if international law were given some instruments 
of dignity. 
* * * 

THE ninth congress of the International Co-operative 
Alliance has been held at Glasgow during this week. 
The 600 delegates represented 130,000 societies distri- 
buted over twenty-four nations, and their membership is 
twenty millions. Lord Grey, who, as honorary president 
of the Alliance, delivered the chief address, was therefore 
justified in pointing to the growth and importance of the 
Alliance, which he helped to found eighteen years ago, as 
a great triumph for its fundamental principles. The prin- 
cipal discussion at the congress arose on a paper read by 
Mr. Heinrich Kauffmann, a director of the Central Union 
of German Distributive Societies, on ‘ The Direct Ex- 
change of Goods between Distributive, Agricultural, and 
other Productive Societies, and also between the Whole- 
sale Societies in Different Countries.’’ This paper was 
the result of two careful inquiries carried out in Ger- 
many by Mr. Kauffmann. All] members of the Congress 
agreed that more might be done to make the different 
forms of co-operation helpful to each other. This has 
struck British observers particularly, and it has often 
seemed as if the working-classes had scarcely realised what 
a weapon they had in their gréat consumers’ organisation. 


* * * 


In some respects, the most important speech was 
that made by Mr. Cheney, Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Cheney said that Mr. 
Runciman had authorised him to say that he would give 
sympathetic consideration to any reasoned scheme for 
linking rural and urban co-operative societies in a 
working arrangement. Such a scheme would be of great 
help to the small-holder, whose success depends, in Mr. 
Cheney’s view, on three conditions. First, the small- 
holder must be able to earn wages and enjoy general con- 
ditions of life equal to the prospects offered him as a 
wage earner in the town. Secondly, a small-holder can- 
not obtain the highest return from the land 
if he only cultivates the same crops as would be 
grown by the large farmer. Thirdly, the most profitable 
crops being the most perishable, a ready market was 
essential. The marketing problem he considered the 
most important, and therefore the organisation of 
markets by means of co-operation would furnish the solu- 
tion of one of the most complex problems of modern 
times. Mr. Kauffmann later expressed his entire con- 
currence with Mr. Cheneys’ views. 


* * * 


On Monday, the London members of the National 
Amalgamated House and Ship Painters’ Union began a 
strike which has lasted throughout the week, some 15,000 
men having refused to work. The men’s case is that 
while wages and conditions have improved in most pro- 
vincial towns, there has been no such improvement in 
London, and they demand recognition for their union, 
an increase in wages of 14d. an hour, and a code of 
working rules. The Master Decorators’ Association met 





this request by offering an increased rate of 1d. an hour, 
to be made in two equal instalments, on September Ist, 
1913, and January Ist, 1914. This the men refused to 
accept, and a number of electricians, carpenters, and 
laborers employed by the Office of Works have struck in 
sympathy with them. On Wednesday, the management 
of the strike was taken over by the London Building 
Industries’ Federation, and a conference has _ been 
arranged, to be held to-day (Friday), when it is hoped 
that the dispute will be settled. 


* * * 


THE eighth congress of the International Federation 
of Transport Workers, representing 1,000,000 workmen 
in various countries, opened at the Caxton Hall on Tues- 
day under the presidency of Herr Schumann, of Berlin. 
A vehement speech was delivered by Mr. Ben Tillett, 
denouncing the armor, shipping, and gunnery rings, and 
calling upon the workers to be prepared for an inter- 
national strike against war. He concluded by advocat- 
ing reprisals if armed force were used against strikers. 
A report on the efforts made by the Federation to secure 
amalgamation of the various unions in different countries, 
presented by Herr Déring, drew attention to the diffi- 
culty, more especially in Great Britain and America, of 
getting local organisations to form one general union, 
but said that progress towards the suppression of the local 
system had been reached in France and Belgium. 


* * * 


Tue quarrel between Generals Botha and Hertzog 
is a sign of health, for it shows that South African 
politics are ceasing to run on racial lines. General 
Hertzog is a strong Nationalist and anti-Imperialist, as 
Mr. Monk, Mr. Tarte, Mr. Bourassa, and sometimes Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier are in Canada. The present dispute 
between the two has arisen out of a remark of Hertzog 
that he was for Imperialism if it was good for South 
Africa, but its foe if it was not. It strikes us as a 
harmless though somewhat unnecessary sentiment; and 
Botha’s comment was that Hertzog was like a bride- 
groom on his honeymoon who should go about threaten- 
ing what he would do if his wife were unfaithful. There 
was a great crowd this week in Rustenburg, where 
Generals Botha and Hertzog both held meetings on the 
same day, Botha having declined Hertzog’s invitation 
to appear on the same platform and debate the matter 
with him. Rustenburg is in the Western Transvaal, 
where Delarey was so successful in the war, and it is 
interesting to note that Delarey gave his support to 
Botha and not to Hertzog. There are other subjects of 
dispute between the two, such as education and the 
Government’s labor policy, which Hertzog thinks has 
been too indulgent to the mine-owners. 


% * * 


Tue “ Manchester Guardian” on Wednesday pub- 
lished a translation from the “Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ of 
some extracts from the diary of the late Baron Hayashi, 
which have appeared in the “ Jiji”” of Tokio. The “ Jiji” 
was confiscated on the appearance of the first instalment 
of the diary, and the later extracts have in consequence 
never been published. But what has appeared is suf- 
ficiently interesting. Hayashi was Japanese Ambassador 
in London when the alliance was concluded. It seems 
that Mr. Chamberlain, as long ago as 1898, made vague 
suggestions for an alliance to Baron Kato, Hayashi’s 
predecessor, but the first person to speak to Hayashi 
about it was the Chargé d’Affaires from the German 
Embassy, who in the spring of 1901 suggested a Triple 
Alliance between Britain, Germany, and Japan. 
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Hayashi did not believe that Germany could be 
depended upon, and though he acted on the German 
suggestion, and spoke to Lord Lansdowne, then at the 
Foreign Office, he left Germany out of the project. 
Lord Lansdowne did not like that, and wanted a third 
Power in the Alliance, which convinced Hayashi that 
when the German Chargé d’ Affaires told him that leading 
British statesmen were favorable to the project of a 
Triple Alliance, he had the best of authority. The story 
shows how violent was the flirtation between Britain and 
Germany in the early years of the century, and what a 
very accidental accretion the opposition to Germany was 
to the policy even of the Conservative Party. 


* * * 


Hayasut, of course, had the likelihood of war with 
Russia in mind, and was, therefore, right in distrusting 
Germany, who will never willingly run the risk of war 
with Russia. It is a pity that she was left out of 
the alliance, for had she been in, instead of making a 
ring-fence for the war that was to come, it would 
probably have set up real guarantees for equal com- 
mercial rights—guarantees that would have been an 
excellent precedent for future co-operation between 
this country and Germany. The extracts from the diary 
do not reach the time when the alliance was actually 
made. But Hayashi suggested two ways in which the 
objections of Lord Lansdowne might have been overcome. 
Apparently, Japan played on our fears by threatening 
that, if we refused, she would make terms with Russia. 
But there were also other influences outside party 
politics at work. At any rate, Hayashi describes a con- 
versation he had with Sir Claud Macdonald, who is made 
to report that the King had strong views about the need 
of coming to a definite decision about the offer. We 
wonder whether the complete diary would throw any 
light on the workings of the junta which gave British 
foreign policy its anti-German tone in the next few years! 


* * * 


Tue “Times” of Thursday contained an interest- 
ing account of the experiments in tobacco growing that 
are being made in different parts of the country. The 
largest crop in the kingdom is grown at Fleet in Hamp- 
shire ; other places where the experiments are being tried 
are in Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcestershire, and North 
Wales. The experiments are being made on some 130 
acres in England, Wales, and Scotland; in Ireland the 
tobacco crops cover 150 acres, and the Irish reports are 
particularly promising. Last November a Tobacco 
Growers’ Society was organised to administer grants 
from the Development Commission. The Society is thus 
able to control the experiments in such a way as to 
secure that they shall be of real value, and a technical 
expert from Rothamsted has been employed. The most 
careful accounts are kept, and the Society will thus be 
enabled to estimate pretty accurately the prospects of 
tobacco on different soils. 


* * * 


A commiTTEE has been appointed to inquire into the 
allegations of excessive sickness claims and malingering 
among insured persons. The Chairman is Sir Claud 
Schuster, the legal member of the Insurance Commission, 
and among the other members are Miss Mona Wilson, 
Insurance Commissioner, Miss Mary Macarthur, Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Trade Union League, the Pre- 
sident of the National Conference of Friendly Societies, 
the Chairman of the Manchester Unity, the Chairman of 
the Manchester Insurance Committee, and three doctors, 
one of them a women, and one a medical officer of 
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health. The inquiry ought to produce a very valuable 
and interesting social document. 
& * * 

Unnaprity, Mr. Hawker’s second attempt to win 
the “ Daily Mail ”’ prize of £5,000 by flying round Great 
Britain in a British waterplane ended in failure, like the 
first. With great skill and persistence, he succeeded in 
covering almost exactly two-thirds of the 1,540 miles 
course, but on the passage from Cromarty to Oban he 
was delayed by head winds, and just after passing 
Skerries, on the Irish coast, about 16 miles north of 
Dublin, the waterplane fell into Lough Shinny. That 
was at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, and as the remaining 
500 miles had to be covered by 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, it 
is very doubtful whether the prize could have been won 
in any case. The accident was not due to any fault in 
the machine (a “ Sopwith,’’ with “Green” 100-h.p. 
engine), but to Mr. Hawker’s oily boot slipping on the 
rudder-bar. He and his passenger, Mr. Kauper (who 
broke his right arm and was otherwise injured), were 
rescued by coastguards, and the “ Daily Mail ’’ granted 
£1,000 as a “consolation prize.’’ There was no other 
competitor. 

* - * 

Our objection to the proposed £100,000-fund for the 
Olympic Games has been followed up by powerful letters 
in the “ Times’’ from Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. 
Nowell Smith, Headmaster of Sherborne. Mr. Harri- 
son, writing as “ a devoted lover of games,’’ protests that 
“the whole affair stinks of gate-money and of pro- 
fessional pot-hunting.’’ He thinks the training of picked 
men for three years, like Derby colts, is “ as dismal an act 
of rivalry as the race in armaments,” and he looks for- 
ward to Olympic Games characterised by “ blackguardly 
yelling, graft, and sharp practice.’’ Mr. Nowell Smith, 
after consulting well-known “Blues’’ and athletes, 
writes “ we think these modern pseudo-Olympic Games 
are ‘rot,’ and the newspaper advertisement of them and 
the £100,000 fund for buying victories in them positively 
degrading.’”’ He considers that by its “ apathy ’’ about 
the Games the public has taken a true measure of their 
value, and he suggests, ironically, that if we are to have a 
“Ministry of Sports,’’ the money might be saved by 
abolishing the Education Department. 


* * * 


In defence of the proposal, the Duke of Westminster 
drags in “Our Sovereign, who now bids Britain to 
‘Wake up’ in sport, and hopes that every effort will be 
made to ensure,” &c., &c. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
pleads that only about £8,000 will actually be wanted 
for sending our 300 picked athletes to Berlin, and the rest 
can be spent on practice grounds and the encouragement 
of every form of sport likely to put the Union Jack on 
top. The “ Times’’ tells us “ the country is committed 
to the contest,’’ and “ not to go to Berlin would be an 
insult to our German friends and prospective hosts.” 
All these reasons (if we may borrow the Headmaster of 
Sherborne’s word), appear to us to be “ rot.’’ After all 
the talk about the curse of athleticism in our public 
schools, and the degeneracy of the spectacular contests 
between professionals at cricket and football, we cannot 
believe the country will establish a vast new endowment 
for athletics under conditions which will necessarily 
encourage the worst evils of special training, if not of 
surreptitious professionalism. If we have £100,000 to 
spare, let us spend it in securing free open spaces for our 
great cities, not upon limited provision for a few pam- 
pered athletes, kept in training for foreign competition. 
Happily, subscriptions come in slowly, and we may hope 
that nothing like the amount will be thrown away upon 
so ill-advised a scheme. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE LABOR PARTY’S DILEMMA. 


Tue professional critics of the Labor Party have, as we 
anticipated, contrived to make a good deal more of its 
difficulty in the Chesterfield election than really adheres 
to it. Mr. Kenyon’s candidature and Mr. Kenyoun’s 
success are familiar features of the labor world. Both 
by tradition and by the circumstances of their life and 
toil, the miners stand apart. The tradition is Liberal 
and Nonconformist; the organisation is largely indi- 
vidual and even separatist. At the Trade Union Con- 
gress the miners’ representatives have usually acted in 
concert, a compact Party of the Plains, watch- 
ful of extreme counsels, and prepared to veto or to 
moderate the policy of the Mountain. They did not lose 
this special complexion and attitude when they joined 
the Parliamentary Labor Party, and no one who knew 
their leadership, maintained as it is almost from genera- 
tion to generation by a consistent type of character, ex- 
pected that they would. So long as that strain exists, the 
miners will be inthe Labor Party, but not ofit. They will 
cultivate miners’ politics, with a Liberal-Labor bias. 
But they will not be merged, or even fully regimented, 
in a central Labor organisation. So long as this attitude 
persists, the Executive of the Labor Party will be wise 
to drive them on a loose rein. The “ Daily Citizen ’’ may 
be quite right to urge that the Labor Party could not 
have formally endorsed Mr. Kenyon’s candidature 
without tearing up its constitution. But constitu- 
tionalists, like admirals, may turn a blind eye to an 
unwelcome signal. 





Mr. Birrell turns such an eye on 
Ulster, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will doubtless pass 
Mr. Kenyon with a minimum of unfriendly regard. And 


this for a double reason. Not only is the great mining 


camp an annexe of the Labor Party rather 
than an integral part of it, but the miners’ 
policy of reliance on Liberalism is not so far 


removed from Mr. MacDonald’s as to call for 
a sharp severance of the electoral link between the two 
organisations. For good reasons or bad, Liberals and 
Labor men have chosen to exchange votes in the double 
or mixed constituencies, and to mass them in Par- 
liament. So long as this tie holds, and while the general 





_ members specially chosen to deal with them! 


conception of Labor policy is not revolutionary but | 


ameliorative, there is no moral or utilitarian objection to 
the Labor-Liberal Block. A definitely Socialist party, 


liament and the nation the sufferings of society under its 
present way of life, could not, indeed, contract such 
an alliance, or would be broken in the effort to sustain it. 


But we have not arrived at this development, even if | 


we are ever likely to reach it. 


Nevertheless, we cannot hold either that the mission 


of an opportunist Labor Party in Parliament is an. 


unimportant one, or that, under the existing conditions 


of our politics, it is adequately fulfilled. Liberal 
Governments are not always their own masters. 


policies which they inherit from their predecessors. 


Therefore they will not keep Liberal unless they are | 


fed with a stream of Liberal ideas from outside, and 
are under continuous pressure to execute them. That is 
especially true of foreign policy, as to which no Parlia- 
mentary control exists, and we have virtually unchecked 
government by the Executive, which repudiates party 
influences or ideals, and appeals to the Opposi- 
tion to maintain its independence—that is to say, 
its autocracy—intact. Who so fit as a Labor 
Party to demand, in the name of the people, power 
for the people’s representatives over their closest 
concerns? Is this duty discharged? It is not. The 
Labor Party has neither the necessary knowledge, nor 
the self-confidence, nor the critical faculty. We do not 
blame it. Diplomacy is a cult and a doctrine by itself; 
only a special type of intellect, at once free and 
highly cultivated, such as M. Jaurés alone commands 
among contemporary Socialist quite 
fitted to master its subtleties and to undermine 
its plausibilities. Do the Board School and the 
Evening Class and the Trade Union Committee supply 
this kind of equipment? We all know that they do not, 
and that it is from the disillusioned aristocrat, or the 
informed and awakened middle-class mind, that such 
detailed criticism has always come and is likely to 
proceed in future. What we do think that the 
Labor Party ought to supply is the levée en masse— 
the army of protest which can alone recover for 
Parliament its lost power over peace, treaties, and 
alliances, and, working through its international con- 
nections, can oppose a firm veto to the growth of arma- 
ments. Nor do we think that even in domestic policy 
the Labor Party’s unrivalled power in the presentment 
of social grievances is fully exercised. How is a 
Progressive Government to move with certainty unless 
it knows what the people suffer, where they suffer, how 
they suffer? Take three workmen’s questions—pauper- 
ism, wages, unemployment. On the last two questions 
the Government has gone a long way; on the first, it 
has moved in one direction, that of old age pensions, 
but as to the general reform of the poor law, it has not 
moved at all. How much easier its path would have 
been if the case for social reform were always before it 
in the shape, not of a complaint or an expostulation, but 
of an ordered presentation of grievances by a body of 
For what 
else does the Labor Party exist? And why should 
Liberalism be without this invaluable measure and 


statesmen, is 


| standard of policy? 
conceiving itself bound continually to set before the Par- | 


Half | 
their work is done in obedience to traditions and | 


The immediate reason no doubt is that all parties 
to the Coalition have been compelled by the force of 
events to tighten their discipline, and close their ranks 
until the House of Lords has been beaten to the ground. 
Until that necessary political work is done, we shall not 
get a free Labor Party, or a free Liberal Party, or a free 
Parliament. Everything is in suspense; and the party 
system, which ought to be relaxed, and should gradually 
give way to a wider interpretation of politics, holds us 
all, Tories, Liberals, Nationalists, Laborites, in bands 
of iron. 


Yet we must not close our eyes to the 
undeniable truth that we are rapidly exchanging 
Parliamentary Government for Ministerial Govern- 
ment, secured by the power to dissolve Parliament 
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at will, and the power of making each act of 
each member of the Cabinet the act of the Govern- 
ment as a whole. It is doubtful whether this doctrine 
of collective responsibility is a real strength to an 
Administration. A Prime Minister usually knows the 
weak spot in his armor at least as well as his critics, and 
if Parliamentary criticism were free, would gladly avail 
himself of it to rid his Ministry of an incompetent or 
a reactionary colleague. But it is not free, and, there- 
fore, he is not free. The official Whips are put on for 
everything ; and a single Ministerial defeat on a single 
question, which may have no political bearing, or 
touch only an administrative held to 
entail the loss of the entire concern. The first 
consequence of this rule in the existing situation, 
is that the critical, which the formative, 
element in Parliamentary life, has almost disappeared. 
From this the Labor Party is the most conspicuous 
first, 
it desires to keep the Government in power, it is also the 
most independent member of the Coalitionist group ; and, 
secondly, because its business is to speak for the mass 
of laboring men and women, who, in spite of the seeming 


issue, is 


is also 


sufferer, because, while for excellent reasons 


articulateness of our politics, are still, in effect, dumb. 
Here is a real tragedy of Parliamentarism, and it is at 
least doubtful whether the Labor Party can either master 
or survive it. 





SEA-POWER AND DEFENCE. 


Lorp EsHer was the joint author of those apocalyptic 
White Papers issued shortly after the end of the Boer 
War in which our whole military organisation was recast 
in a series of apophthegms. We suspect him also of the 
authorship of “ The Naval and Military Situation of the 
British Isles,’’ a remarkable collection of essays just 
published by Mr. John Murray, and, if our suspicions 
are just, we congratulate him on the ripening of his 
thought. 
putting Birmingham wine into Manchester bottles, and 
the final question to be settled at the end of it was 
whether the new wine was worth putting in new bottles, 
or the old wine in the old bottles was not much to be 
preferred. The triumvirate, of which Lord Esher was 
one, evaded this question, and the new Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1906 answered it ambiguously, for while Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was answering it in one sense in 
South Africa, Sir Edward Grey and Lord Haldane in 
other departments of policy seemed to answer it in the 
opposite. But the question, evaded then, is now in the 


The failures of the Boer War were caused by 


new pamphlet put in the very forefront. In a score of 
different forms, the author presents the truth that policy 
governs armaments, that the strength of armies and 
navies are only modes of political expression, and that 
the secret of success in military asin all other matters 
Lord Esher—if 


/we are right in thinking that to be “Islander’s”’ real 


is to know what you want. 
name—believes that the country does not know what it 
wants, and that to be caught in two minds, one in its 
foreign policy, and the other in its army and navy 
policy, would be highly dangerous. In military 


policy, we are to choose between two sharp-cut alter- 








natives. Either we mean to send armies to fight in the 
cockpit of Europe—in which case we must adopt conscrip- 
tion ; or if we decide against that, we must eschew Conti- 
nental entanglements, and restrict ourselves to the 
defensive. “Islander’s” opinion is that, for the first 
time since 1815, Great Britain is committed to military 
adventure oversea, under circumstances not of her own 
choosing, and with a cause that may have no immediate 
or direct bearing upon purely British interests; and it 
follows that, with our army in its present state, our 
foreign policy is exposing us to the risk of disgrace or 
disaster, or of both. On the Navy, “ Islander” is less 
positive in his views, and would probably refuse to accept 
the same sharp antithesis of alternatives. He declares 
that sea-command is for us a necessity of national 
existence, and not merely an instrument of national 
ambition. But command of the sea is, after all, a relative 
term, and there are many degrees of command which are 
emphatically not necessary to existence. We see no 
essential difference between militarism and navalism. 
We should restrict the Navy, like the Army, to purposes 
of defence, and have the foreign policy to match them. 
The thesis of ‘‘ Islander’’ with regard to military 
policy is a familiar one, and has ceased to raise any 
differences of opinion amongst real Liberals. Of course, 
our foreign policy should avoid, as the first condition of 
its Liberalism or its sense, any entanglement in the group 
system of Europe. Liberals might well carry the analysis 
of ‘‘Islander’’ much further. If military policy is 
meaningless, except in reference to the objects that the 
army is intended to serve, so also is Parliamentary 
criticism of Army Estimates apart from the political aims 
for which they provide. Every vote for a colonial or 
foreign garrison in the Estimates raises the alternatives 
familiar to Liberals of a past generation between 
Downing Street Government, paid for by the Treasury, 
and free responsible government, with its prospect of 
relief to the home taxpayers’ burdens. Liberal advo- 
cacy of freedom often seems too abstract and too 
altruistic. The cost of Gibraltar and Malta should be 
stated in terms of the tobacco-duty; the issues of 
Egyptian politics in terms of the sugar tax, which main- 
tains the garrison in Egypt and is the badge of her 
political dependence; and the shooting of Rand strikers 
by Imperial troops, who ought not to be there at all, in 
terms of breakfast-table finance. That was Cobden’s 
realistic method of handling questions of colonial and 
military policy, and it is the most effective one. But it 
is in regard to the Navy that its dependence on policy 
most needs working out. At present, the basis on which 
the Navy is made to rest is one not of defence, but of 
offence. If any Continental Power aimed at anything 
like the two-Power standard in its army, it would be 
denounced as an enemy of liberty. What reason is there 
why we should want a greater predominance at sea than 
Germany over France on land? Only the fact that we 
In other words, 
the guarantees for their safe entry, which might be ours 


depend on the sea for our supplies. 


by a change in the laws of maritime capture, we are in 
Half the 
perorations about the necessity for our supremacy are 
a thin disguise for the brutal fact that our sea-power is 


fact obtaining by means of a sea-tyranny. 
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based on bad and retrograde sea-law, and that we have 


only to consent to the abolition of capture and of com- | 


mercial blockade to make our own standard of naval 
strength precisely the same as that which would content 
In this 
sense, our navy ought to be defensive and is offensive. 
“Tslander’’ does not apply his analysis of our 


the greatest Continental power in its army. 


military alternatives to naval policy, and we wish that 
more Liberals would. But he does illustrate in some 
other cogent instances the differences between a naval 
policy of offence and defence. The attitude of the 
Admiralty towards Canadian naval schemes is one 
example. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s scheme of a separate 
navy, which the Admiralty disliked, was one essentially 
of defence not offence. What the Admiralty wanted was 
not a separate Canadian Navy, adapted for the defence of 
its own waters, but a Federal Imperial fleet capable of 
offence. It was Dreadnoughts or nothing with them ; a 
clear example of preferring an increase of the means of 
offence, with all the attendant political dangers involved 
in Mr. Borden’s scheme, to the local defence of Canadian 
waters which would have been much better served by the 
adoption of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposal. 

An even better example is the author’s criticism of 
the sheep-like imitativeness of European Admiralties. 
Not one of them ever thinks out its own problems for 
itself or, in making its designs in shipbuilding, tries to 
look ahead to the year after next. ‘“Islander”’ is 
obviously a profound sceptic on the value of the Dread- 
It would be 
interesting, he says, to obtain a symposium of youthful 
minds upon the tactical value of twelve light, swift, 


nought type or of any line of capital ship. 


unarmored vessels’ with oil-engines, each carrying a 
14-inch gun, employed against a super-Dreadnought 
carrying twelve 14-inch guns; and he believes that the 
capital ships of to-day will as surely give place to smaller 
and lighter types as the old dense formations in land 
warfare. The expert is usually the most fatuous of con- 
The whole of the modern competition in 
naval armaments depends on the false idea of naval war 


servatives. 


as a tournament of super-Dreadnoughts, tilting at each 
other in mid-sea. It would crumble at the first touch 


of genius. 








Suppose our oversea supplies secured by the | 


abolition of commercial blockade and of commercial cap- | 


ture, and the great highways of sea-commerce neutralised. 


Would not the whole vast edifice of Mahanism dwindle | 


down to the problem of protecting coasts from invasion, 
which, even for a country like England, with an enormous 
coast-line, could be discharged by new types of ships far 
more efficiently than by the present types and at a tithe 
of the cost? We submit this idea of the defensive navy 
to Liberals anxious to find a way of escape from the 
ruinous competition of naval armaments. “ Islander ’’ 
does not adopt it, nor does he work out his criticism of 
existing types in detail. But just as a citizen army of 
defence must adopt special tactical ideas and formations 
if it is to be successful, so must the naval defensive. The 
safety of the high seas is best secured by law, the safety 
of territorial waters, not by Dreadnoughts, but by mines, 
torpedoes, and swarms of lighter craft. That way, we 
think, may lie the best hopes of deliverance from the 
burdens of Mahanism. 








THE WORKERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


In the preface to the Reports from the Universities and 
University Colleges in receipt of Parliamentary grants, 
just published, the President of the Board of Education 
appeals for more help from private donors. The year 
covered by the Reports (1911-1912) has been marked by 
some generous benefactions, the most interesting, in some 
respects, being the endowment by Mr. Ratan Tata, of 
Bombay, of a scheme to promote the study of poverty. 
This scheme is being carried out at the London School 
of Economics, and important results may be expected 
from its investigations. Modern universities derive 
about 17 per cent. of their income from this source, as 
against 15 per cent. from local authorities, and 34 per 
cent. from Parliament. The achievements of the private 
donor in England are contrasted with the great gener- 
osity of American citizens; but those who are most 
intimately acquainted with American educational insti- 
tutions warn us that a university has sometimes to pay 
for this generosity of its millionaire patrons in a certain 
It would seem to be 
more satisfactory to recognise that higher education 


modification of its independence. 


needs very much more liberal provision than is made at 
present for it, and to draw upon surplus wealth for that 
purpose by means of taxation. Meanwhile, the figures 
given in the Reports show that the students at the 
modern universities are increasing slowly: the figures for 
the year covered in the Reports are 9,700 full-time 
students, and 14,700 part-time students. The President, 
in commenting on these figures, expresses the hope that 
a change will take place in the relative numbers of these 
two classes of students. Of course, everybody will share 
that wish in a general way, but it must not be forgotten 
that part-time study includes a great deal of valuable 
training. The London School of Economics, for 
example, admitted some 560 men and some 335 women 
of the age of twenty-one and over as part students in 
economics during the year. Those students would in- 
clude Civil Servants, men and women engaged in offices 
and administration, who would secure a thorough and 
systematic instruction in their subject and be very 
much better qualified as a result. It would be a mistake 
to run away with the idea that part-time study was 
necessarily of a dilettante or desultory character. 

It is disappointing that the University reports 
contain little information about what is the most inter- 
The 
report from Birmingham does, indeed, give particulars 
of the classes held in co-operation with the Workers’ 
Educational Association ; but little reference is made to 
this subject in the other reports. The Birmingham Uni- 
versity Joint Committee was responsible for six tutorial 


esting educational movement in modern times. 


classes and seven preliminary classes, and the University 
Council had appointed two assistant lecturers who 
devoted half their time to giving evening lectures to 
adult working men and women. The report of the 
recent Royal Commission on the University of London 
gave some striking facts about classes of the kind in 
London. 


classes, and next October there will be thirty. 


A start was made four years ago, with five 
The 
general character of these classes and of the aims of the 
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Workers’ Educational Association is now well-known. 
The students pursue a systematic course of study, the 
course lasting three years. The subject is not treated in a 
superficial manner, and the methods, formerly associated 
in some cases with enterprises of this kind, of soothing 
the difficulties and discomforts of learning, are not 
employed. The students attend, not because it is the 
fashion, or for the look of the thing, but because they 
are zealous about educating their minds and under- 
standing their relations with society. Consequently, the 
education given means hard work all round, hard work 
for the teacher as well as hard work for the taught ; but 
the kind of hard work that brings enjoyment and vitality 
with it. The result has been seen in the admirable work 
produced by these classes, the work of the students, as 
tested by searching examination papers, showing a sur- 
prising grasp and knowledge. No teaching in England is 
carried out under more bracing or stimulating conditions. 

The movement is profoundly interesting also by 
virtue of its fundamental spirit and outlook on society. 
Education used to be regarded very largely as the door 
by which a man left the working classes. The career to 
which a youth was taught to aspire was the crossing by 
the stepping-stones of schools and scholarships from one 
world to another. Success lifted a family into another 
grade of society. Enterprise, industry, and a touch of 
good fortune brought it into the employer class. In 
modern times it is recognised that any decently organised 
society must make the kind of provision for all classes 
that used to be called the ladder, and that the best 
education should not be the monopoly of any class. But it 
is also recognised that provision must be made for satisfy- 
ing the wants of those who look to education, not as the 
means of entering a new world, but as the means to a 
fuller and happier and more useful life in their own 
occupations. The effect of this on the trade union move. 
ment of the future may be very considerable. Trade 
union politics are offering every day a greater scope to 
leadership, and the man who quickens and develops his 
mind by education may well think that far the most 
interesting and attractive life before him is in guiding 
and inspiring the ideas of working-class movements. It 
has all the romance of a task that is full of peril, for no 
politician will need more of the instinct of statesmanship 
and the power of understanding the imagination of others 
than the politician who tries to direct labor movements 
along true lines of progress. For that a knowledge 
of economic history and of the courses which ideas have 
run in the past is a great equipment. One result will 
be, we think, a change in the spirit of labor leaders in 
politics. It used to be thought that the typical labor 
leader was an aggressive, combative Cleon, who would 
outrage all the decorum and sensibilities of a Parliament 
of men with more finished and polite traditions. In 
practice, of course, just the opposite has been true. The 
labor leader pays an exaggerated respect to the plausi- 
bilities of culture and training. He sets not too low but 
too high a value on the experience he has not had, and on 
the academic traditions in which most of his fellow- 
politicians have been nurtured. He believes in his heart 
of hearts that a man who has taken a degree at 


Oxford is a very wise and learned man; and when 





faced with politicians accustomed to all the ways and 
atmosphere of government, he is diffident, and mistrusts 
his own mind and the general prepossessions of his class. 
The labor leader of the future will have a surer grasp of 
values, and the illusions of Parliamentary life will tell 
less upon him. 





BANKRUPTCY IN THE BALKANS. 


THE question whether the Balkan States and Turkey can 
borrow any further, either for war and armaments, or 
for the construction of roads and railways and ports, or 
for their daily bread, or for the payment of the annual 
interest on their external loans, is a question of high 
political importance, besides being one of the most per- 
plexing of financial riddles. We say of high political 
importance, because it is certain that the second war, and 
probably the first, would never have occurred if the com- 
batants had not been freely supplied with money by 
French and German bankers in alliance with Creusot 
and Krupp. To what extent British finance houses 
assisted in providing Turkey and Greece with cruisers and 
torpedo boats we need not inquire, for it is a matter of 
minor importance. The reputation of British ships 
stands so high that our armament firms often build specu- 
latively for bankrupt Powers, on the off-chance that they 
will be able to pay by the time the ship is ready, out of 
the proceeds of some new loan. There is, however, a 
limit to borrowing, even from French bankers, even at 
the most exorbitant rates, and even on the understanding 
that at least half the loan shall never leave France, 
except in the shape of guns and explosives. And that 
limit may be said to be reached when the assets remaining 
to be pledged are of such doubtful value, and the probable 
deficit so enormous, that another large loan for armaments 
would imperil the whole of the previously contracted debt. 
French bankers and financial houses are so wonderfully 
ingenious, so skilled in the art of managing the press 
and extracting savings from the French investors’ hoard, 
that it would be rash to prophesy at any moment that an 
immediately profitable loan, entitling all the members of 
the syndicate to a fat commission, will be refused on such 
grounds as we have intimated. 

Moreover, the faith of the French investor in Russia, 
in spite of several sharp trials, has been so far justified. 
For years Russia was able to pay full interest on her debt 
only by borrowing. Nevertheless, she did pay; and of 
late she seems to have had one or two genuine surpluses. 
But the financial case of both Turkey and the Balkan 
States is peculiar. When they went to war, they had no 
surplus revenues; all that they had in the way of sur- 
pluses were superabundant stores of guns and ammuni- 
tion. We have before us three estimates of the cost of the 
war. The first is that of the ‘“ Economist,’’ calculated on 
the expenses of the first war, submitted by Turkey, 
Greece, and Bulgaria to the International Commission in 
Paris. It is assumed that Servia has spent about as much 
as Greece, and it is also assumed that the cost of the 
second war, that the winding-up charges for the three 


' Balkan States, will amouat to a quarter of the cost of the 


first war, and that one-fifth should be added for the con- 
tinued mobilisation and re-arming of the Turkish Army 
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which has just occupied Adrianople. The estimate then 
works out as follows :— 


£ 
Turkey a bes wus ... 25,000,000 
Bulgaria _ es fee ... 20,000,000 
Greece ... ve * re ... 12,500,000 
Servia ... oe hide iia ... 12,500,000 


At 6 per cent. this would involve additional debt charges 
to each State as follows :— 


£ 
Tarkey ... ies es sae ... 1,500,000 
Bulgaria ie ie avs ... 1,200,000 
Greece ... mee ate bed pid 750,000 
Servia ... “a - ue 750,000 


On this assumption, the interest on the bare cost of 
the war will run up to from one-sixth to one-seventh of 
the total taxable revenue of the three Balkan States. 

The second estimate is that of the Paris correspon- 
dent of the “ Daily Telegraph,” whose table is enormously 
more formidable, and probably very much exaggerated as 
regards the money cost, though not as regards the number 
vt those killed and “ seriously wounded.” 


Killed and Cost in Money. 
Wounded. £ 
Bulgarians a ... 140,000 90,000,000 
Servians ... es ... 70,000 50,000,000 
Greeks... asp ... 30,000 25,000,000 
Montenegrins ... os fa 800,000 
Turkey ... “ .-- 100,000 80,000,000 
Totals ... ... 348,000 245,800,000 


The difference, however, is partially explained if 
we remember that in this second estimate is included all 
the damage done to railways, bridges, towns, farm build- 
ings, and other property. A later estimate has appeared 
in the “Correspondance d’Orient,” which arrives at a 
total of a hundred millions, including an expenditure of 
thirty-six millions by Turkey, and fourteen millions by 
Roumania, which sum may be added to the first estimate. 
The writer,however,who makes these calculations declares 
that a further sum of eighty millions must be added, 
“for bringing the armaments up to date.’’ In other 
words, Turkey and the Balkan States would need loans of 
160 millions sterling, on which at least nine millions of 
interest would have to be paid. But it is, of course, 
obvious that the revenues of the three States and of 
Turkey will be much less next year than they were in the 
year preceding the war. The new territory will be a 
source of additional expenditure, and will yield little 
revenue for some time to come. Many of the business 
men and shopkeepers are dead, and many more are 
ruined. The total loss of economic power must be par- 
alysing. It is easy, therefore, to understand why the 
London finance houses refuse to entangle themselves 
further in war and armament loans. On the other hand, 
if Paris does not assist, default is imminent, and a serious 
financial crisis might ensue upon a heavy fall in the price 
of all Balkan securities. It has been suggested that the 
revenue to provide the interest could be found by a reduc- 
tion of the annual military expenditures; but this heroic 
remedy will certainly not be tried until all other devices 
have been exhausted. The Greeks, in particular, appear 
to be contemplating a great programme for enlarging 
both the Army and the Navy, in which it looks as if 
the French War Office and the British Admiralty were 
preparing to lend a hand, 





Dite and Wetters. 


“ FORWARD-LOOKING.” 


WHEN someone leaves directions in his will that the words 
“ A Man of Hope and Forward-Looking Mind” should 
be inscribed on his gravestone, what sort of a man should 
we imagine him to have been? Some airy-fairy poet, 
whose iridescent young dreams were cut short together 
with his iridescent young life? A natural comrade of 
that brilliant young mathematician and rebel thinker 
who wrote for his epitaph “I was not, and I became; I 
loved, and did a little work ; I am not, and I care not”? 
More probably we should picture him as the last of the 
clan who in social affairs called themselves “ meliorists,’’ 
in speculation “ agnostics,’’ and “ philosophic radicals ”’ 
in politics’ daily round—worthy, doctrinal, rather 
abstract kind of people, who wore dejected clothes, talked 
in theories, and were more at home in books than life. 

But we should be entirely wrong. Sir Jonathan 
Hutchinson, who left this instruction for his tomb, was 
neither an iridescent young poet, a rebel thinker, nor a 
philosophic radical suckled on watery abstractions. He 
was a very distinguished surgeon, who died last June 
at the good age of eighty-four, leaving a considerable, 
though not a monstrous, property. He was of Yorkshire 
breed, of Quaker stock, rigidly brought up to eschew 
the delights of art, literature, and imagination as carnal 
vanities in this vale of sin. Far from taking life at 
second-hand in books and theories, he labored all his days 
at the most definite and concrete of all the professions. 
Abstractions may have been alien to him, but nothing 
human was. As though not satisfied with touching the 
sorrows of mankind as they crawl or stagger into the 
wards of “ Bart.’s”’ and London Hospital, he must needs 
take upon himself the special study of the three greatest 
plagues that scourge us. Bubonic and cholera and even 
malaria may take more lives year by year, but we doubt 
if any other three equal cancer, syphilis, and leprosy 
for pain, mental misery, or the horror of separation from 
one’s kind. Yet, apart from ordinary practice and the 
arts of surgery, it was to those three plagues that this 
man of concrete science devoted his life, and after long 
years of consorting with their victims he had the word 
“ Hope ’’ inscribed on his memorial. 

He lived with cancer, he discovered the cause of 
syphilitic taints in children, he believed he discovered the 
cause of leprosy to lie in badly cured fish, and, at an age 
when other successful men abandon themselves to the 
pursuit of their own health, he was pursuing leprosy 
through South Africa, India, and Ceylon. Far from 
shutting out the sight and sound and smell of human 
misery, he took them almost at their worst. To be sure, 
the intensity of the scientific chase itself provides a kind 
of joy. One might compare him with Sir Ronald Ross, 
who with like intensity hunted the malarial plague, and, 
in that fine poem, “In Exile,’ has told us of the 
innumerable suffering, the impenetrable despair, the brief 
flash of triumph. “ Half stun’d,’’ he cried :— 

“Half stun’d I look around 
And see a land of death— 
Dead bones that walk the ground 
And dead bones underneath.” 
And, in despair, he wrote :— 
“The Sun said: ‘I have trod 
The hateful Darkness dead, 


And the hand of approving God 
Is placed upon my head.’ 


** And cried: ‘ Where art thou, Night? 

Come forth, thou Worm; appear, 
That I may slay thee quite.’ 

And the Night answered: ‘ Here.’ 


“ And the Sun said: ‘ My might 
Is next to His, Most High: 
Canst thou destroy me, Night?’ 
And the Night answered: ‘ Aye.’ ” 
Later came the blast of scientific joy, when the way-worn 
hunter ran to ground the secret of malaria’s cause; it 
was August 21st, 1897 :— 
“This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 
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*‘ Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 
O million-murdering Death. 


“I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save. 
O Death, where is thy sting? 
Thy victory, O Grave? ” 


Such moments of scientific transport may well have 
come to Jonathan Hutchinson too—after a successful 
operation, or some fresh evidence for his theory of 
leprosy, or the discovery that certain affections in the 
eyes of children could be cured now that he had dis- 
cerned the inherited cause. But even in the life of 
science or of the creative arts these transports come 
rarely, and to the ever-vanishing crowds of mankind they 
do not come at all. We must suppose it was of general 
mankind the physician was thinking when he inscribed 
himself ‘““A Man of Hope,’’ and mankind he knew as 
we all know it, or even under worse conditions of suffer- 
ing than most of us know. He knew the full misery and 
abomination of the cleverest and foulest of all the 
animals. From his childhood he had been taught that 
men and women are by nature born in sin and the 
children of wrath, and the accumulating years up to the 
furthest limit of old age can only have confirmed that 
melancholy doctrine. He saw them immeasurably sur- 
passing serpents in treachery, tigers in destruction, and 
chimpanzees (their nearest kindred) in lust. He saw 
them developing a civilisation on lines of organised 
oppression only less horrible than the polity of “ soldier 
ants”’ because a little less successful; turning the most 
astonishing of all their powers—their knowledge of 
mathematics—chiefly to the elaboration of engines for 
rending each other in pieces; delighting in cruelty for 
its own sake as no other animal delights, and, in the name 
of justice, public order, and the knowledge of God, 
devising the subtlest methods of torture for bodies and 
minds. ll this, outside the limits of ordinary and 
inevitable sufferings which, in the course of a doctor’s 
profession, he beheld falling upon us from so-called 
natural causes—sufferings from hunger, from the micro- 
scopic organisms that consume us, and from the loss of 
friends by death. 

“T can’t say anything about sun and stars,’’ says 
Mephisto to the Lord in the Prologue to “ Faust ’’ :— 

“IT can’t say anything about sun and stars; I only see 
how mankind plagues itself. The little god of the world 
abides always true to his old nature, and is still as queer a 
creature as on the first of days. He’d live a little better if 
Thou hadst not given him the phantom of heaven’s light. 


He calls it reason, and uses it only to become more bestial 
than any beast.” 


Such a verdict we might well look for from any wise 
physician who had watched the world for eighty years, 
and mingled with sin and suffering at their worst. And 
yet at the end of it all, this physician declares himself 
“A Man of Hope’’—of hope for this most bestial of 
evolution’s monsters. When the fortunes of Rome were 
at their lowest and the foreshadow of doom impended 
over the city, the people ordained special honors for 
certain officers ‘‘ because they had not despaired of the 
Republic.”’ It is an old story, but the act appears to 
shine through the centuries as one of the most brilliant 
moments of history. 

So now, if any proud honor could avail, we should 
bestow it upon the man who, after such experience, did 
not despair of mankind. Hope, like freedom, is so 
sweet a word that we cannot do without it, no matter 
how often it is deluded; and in most ages it is so rare 
that it deserves exceptional reward. Perhaps its rarity 
is due to the want of that ‘‘ Forward-Looking Mind ”’ 
which the physician also claimed for his epitaph. Nearly 
all minds look backward, especially in an ancient 
country like ours, in which we fatten upon the past. 
Most people look to the past with admiration and regret, 
imagining they would have felt happier and more at 
home wassailing with knights and craftsmen in the dear 
old Middle Ages, or revelling in the untrammelled 
splendor of Renaissance Courts, or consorting with 
Shakespeare and sweeping the Spanish Main with Drake. 








If they had been alive in those times, it is very probable 
they would have had no spirit for any such delights, but 
would have moped regretfully for days even then gone 
by. The mistake of putting the Golden Age behind us 
is almost universal. It is the same mistake as makes 
us maudle over happy childhood, and take a pulpy lump 
of undeveloped flesh as the type of innocence and joy ; 
whereas the one comfort about children is our know- 
ledge that their criminal inclinations will probably 
diminish as their power to satisfy them grows, and that 
when they become men and women they will probably 
have no such appalling misery to face as a child who 
feels itself lonely or disliked. 

We cannot altogether help it. Such pleasing 
illusions of past happiness arise from a fatal weakness 
in man’s memory, which records most forms of pain, and 
especially fear and apprehension, very inaccurately. In 
fact, it usually obliterates the sense of fear altogether 
so soon as the danger is over; which is one of the reasons 
why we meet so few cowards among our acquaintance. 
We cannot altogether avoid our memory’s weakness, thus 
idealising a past by blotting out its terrors and its pains. 
But, knowing the weakness, we might at least be on our 
guard against it. We might cease our vain struggles to 
restore the past, or even to appeal to it for guidance. We 
might cease to encourage “‘ revivals,’’ or to live like 
maniacs among the tombs. Leaving the dead to bury 
their dead, we might forget the bygone arts, so beautiful 
in their day, and make comparatively light of research, 
biographies, and parochial registers. We might shake 
off the crazy obsession of precedent, lying like mental 
paralysis upon our English nature, and recognise at last 
that because a thing has been done once, that is a very 
good reason why it should never be done again; for 
** twice is impossible,’’ said the old Philosopher. And 
so, when we have mastered these very simplest elements 
of thought and action, clearing our hampered spirits from 
the thickets of the past, we should be the better able to 
understand the full beauty of the ‘‘ Forward-Looking 
Mind,”’ and to join such a band as Goethe’s ‘‘ Masons,’’ 
who “‘ towards the sorrows and joys hidden in the future, 
step by step undauntedly press forward, bidding their 
comrades be of hope.’’ 





THE SPELL OF THE STRANGE. 


Txosez of us who have had any time to spare from Mr. 
Hawker’s exciting flight during the last week have 
been following with eager interest the controversy over 
the proposal to bring Jack Johnson before the footlights. 
Each of these men has a certain fascination for his 
fellows. In the case of an intrepid and skilful spirit, 
who matches the daring of Dedalus and overcomes his 
failures, the fascination is not difficult to understand. 
The dullest nation feels some excitement over exploits 
that promise to bring the wildest of Mr. Wells’s 
romances into our daily life. Courage that is not satis- 
fied with the perils of those elements by which countless 
men have met their doom for centuries past, seems of all 
courage the most sublime. And when that courage is 
harnessed to a wisdom that leaves Nature no secrets, and 
unravels at last all the mysteries of the winds, it seems 
of all courage the most divine. But where is the 
fascination of the rival claimant to public notice? Why 
did the Music Hall managers think it worth while to 
pay him a huge fee to appear on their boards? And 
why, when he showed himself in a box, as a kind of 
preliminary experiment with the English temper, did he 
find large audiences greeting him with sympathy and a 
kind of admiration ? 

If we could answer that question, we would know a 
great deal about human nature. A learned German has 
lately written a large volume on the subject of the 
irrational attractions that draw men and animals. It 
is comparatively easy to understand why, according to 
Kropotkin, crows in India will travel great distances to 
spend the night with parrots, for though most of us 
find parrots rather tiring company, crows may well find 
them amusing. But it is difficult to understand why a 
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deformity which generally repels other animals will 
sometimes attract them. In the case of human nature, 
there is a powerful instinct for the notorious, for man 
or scene that has been much talked about, though the 
associations may be horrible and revolting—like a man of 
exceptional brutality, or the scene of a gruesome murder. 
This is no new feature of life. |The desires that it 
stimulates in response are as old as mankind. No 
modern degenerate comes nearer to the type which we 
associate with the sensational passions than the fifteenth- 
century Gabriele Fondolo, who spent his last years 
bitterly regretting that he had lost the opportunity of 
throwing Pope John XXIII. and Sigismund, King of the 
Romans, from the tower of the Duomo of Cremona. The 
two heads of Christendom were his guests. He was 
showing them the plains of Lombardy and the mountain 
chains of the Alps and the Apennines. He had no quarrel 
with either of them; their murder would have advanced 
no designs of his own. It would not have been more 
difficult to kill them than to kill any other two men, 
and Fondolo was not unexperienced in bloodshed, seeing 
that he had won his own lordship by assassinations. It 
was simply that he felt, as he put it, that in this 
accidental way he would have won a fame greater than 
that of Empedocles. He saw himself filling the headlines 
of history, and he relied on the belief that immortality 
does not depend upon noble deeds. Fondolo had read 
one side of human nature, and it was a side that was 
very prominent in the adventurous politics of his day. 
But it is a side that can never be disregarded. Mr. 
Graham Wallas has shown in his acute study of “ Human 
Nature in Politics,’ how important a part the 
manipulation and satisfaction of this irrational attrac- 
tion plays in all electioneering, and under what con- 
ditions “the pungent sense of effective reality,’’ as 
Professor James calls it, reaches a civilisation that is 
based on newspapers; in what forms, and in what 
associations the candidate becomes real to the 
constituents. 

Johnson’s history combined certain essential con- 
ditions of success from this paint of view. His profession 
counted for little. There was a day when the huge 
fighter was a great institution, and under the shadow of 
invasion Grey and Windham could exchange letters on 
the great fight between Belcher and the Spring Chicken. 
But boxing is not a great sport in English life to-day. 
For one man who knows the names of great boxers, a 
thousand can reel off whole teams of heroes at cricket 
or football. Johnson’s skill with his fists was not itself 
the lure, though it had given him his great advertise- 
ment, except that fighting has a flavor of ruthlessness 
that appeals to a certain class of sedentary people. His 
color was a greater attraction, and the circumstances 
under which he left America would help to stimulate a 
morbid curiosity toseehim. Thereisa very thin dividing 
line between abhorrence and fascination. The classical 
illustration is the case of the man in the “ Republic ”’ 
passing the dead bodies as he came up from the Peirzus. 

“He felt a desire to see them, and also a dread and abhor- 
rence of them: for a time he struggled and covered his eyes, 
but at length this desire got the better of him: and forcing 


them open, he ran up to the dead bodies, saying: ‘ Look, ye 
wretches, take your fill of the fair sight.’ ” 


In fact, all the circumstances that might repel in the 
character or history of a man, are also powerful to 
attract. In this case a final touch is given by the feeling 
inspired in some of those who go to see him that perhaps 
the man has been the victim of an injustice, and their 
morbid curiosity gets a certain sanction from sympathy. 

On the merits of the question on which public 
opinion or the remonstrances of music-hall performers 
have compelled the managers to reconsider their contract, 
there can bé only one view. The music-hall ought to 
be an important institution of social life, and attempts 
to introduce a higher art and more refined entertain- 
ment into their programme have had encouraging 
results. The performers who protested against the intro- 
duction of Johnson were contending for the true and 
proper view of tliese functions. The entertainment of the 
public is an art. Those who take part in it have some 
gift or accomplishment, native or acquired, developed in 





some cases by labor and industry, by means of which 
they amuse and interest an audience. To use the music- 
hall stage as an opportunity for satisfying a morbid 
curiosity about persons whose names appear in the news- 
papers, who have nothing to offer for the public enter- 
tainment except the fact of their past—a past it may be 
repulsive, in any case irrelevant—is to degrade the 
function of the music-hall artist. This method of 
tickling a morbid taste is capable of indefinite expansion, 
and the case of Johnson provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for all those who recognised the entertainment of 
the public as a serious art, and were determined to check 
the further degradation of the music-halls. 





THE DECAY OF THE BOOK. 


Ir is a melancholy business for anyone who cares for 
literature to take up the lists of autumn announcements 
which have lately been issued by the various publishing 
houses. One cannot read them without seeing as it were 
a great cloud of books darkening the air with its approach, 
ominous as a plague of Egypt. One knows that within a 
week or two the great cloud is going to burst and to hail 
volumes down upon us till our heads are stunned and the 
fair earth is hidden from our sight under a waste of 
white leaves and black words. Surely, we have fallen 
upon unhappy days when the season’s literature comes to 
us as a threat rather than a promise. Perhaps it is the 
sheer crowd of the books that terrifies us. ‘‘ A crowd 
is not company,” said Bacon, and this is truer in nothing 
than in regard to books. As one surveys the vast family 
of them that is daily born into the world, one begins to 
realise what must have been the feelings of the Old 
Woman who Lived in a Shoe, and had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do. Perhaps we are in an even 
worse plight than she was, for we are not told that the 
great majority of her brood were born mentally deficient, 
as is the case with our books. Her children had, 
apparently, no vices that called for more than a 
whipping ; our books, on the other hand, have faults for 
which there is no remedy but the lethal chamber. They 
are misshapen ineptitudes, without mind, without morals. 
Most of them have no more right to exist than our caudal 
appendices. Or are we being unfair to the author of 
to-day? Are he and his offspfing sunk so much lower 
than their counterparts of fifty, or five hundred, or 
five thousand years ago? Who knows but that in the 
infancy of the world, when man was scratching his litera- 
ture on bones and stones at the mouth of a cave, some 
naked critic may even then have been wagging his un- 
shaven chin over the quality and quantity of the season’s 
output, and bemoaning to squatting circles of the cul- 
tured the vanished glories of a pleistocene yesterday? 
In Babylon, again, where the poets and romancers and 
makers of books about scandalous dead women committed 
their writings to brick, we have no doubt there was 
many a critic to abuse the authors of the day as two- 
penny-halfpenny hodmen, and the publishers as architects 
of monuments less enduring than the season’s corn. 

At the same time, we are convinced that the pessi- 
mist about contemporary literature is justified in his 
gloom. There is no doubt that the number of bad books 
issued nowadays is greater than it has ever been in the 
world’s history, and there is no doubt that the epidemic 
of badness has affected many authors who, if not men of 
genius, are at least men of considerable original talent. 
Twenty years ago there were standards of good writing 
which have since perished. Stevenson had just revived 
heroism in authorship and had travelled in three conti- 
nents as a missionary of the rights of words. In his 
youth he had fought with wild authors at Edinburgh, 
and in his manhood had rescued many an adjective from 
the mouths of journalists. His labors over style were as 
the labors of Hercules, and he reinforced his teaching by 
the example of a fine cheerful martyrdom. It was not 
long until scores of young disciples gathered round his 
banner, swearing that they, too, had heard the call of 
the literary spirit and were willing to sacrifice themselves 
on the altars of perfection. About the same time, Oscar 
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Wilde was helping the new religion by preaching the 
doctrine of exquisite sentences, though he was often too 
indolent himself to practise what he preached, being in- 
deed, in a great deal of his work, little more than a jour- 
nalistic Pater. Still, those were days when everybody 
thought about style, talked about style, wrote about 
style. Mr. Kipling, it is odd to remember, was welcomed 
as enthusiastically because he was the inventor of a new 
style as because he was the discoverer of new material for 
literature. ‘‘ The Yellow Book,’’ again, was hailed as 
an end-of-the-century Bible because it gave us the lamen- 
tations of young men and women who all had style, even 
when they did not possess two ideas to rub against each 
other. Students at the art schools and the universities 
proclaimed a new moral code, according to which pot- 
boiling (or commercial stylelessness) was a worse sin than 
adultery or breaking the Sabbath. Never was there a 
time when money was so heroicaily announced to be dross 
among authors and artists. We had even ballads glorify- 
ing the author who refused to write, not merely for 
money, but in order to support his wife and children. 
Even writers who have long since taken their place philo- 
sophically on the shelf of popular authors, discoursed 
in those days on style and construction. The 
difference in the literary atmosphere between then 
and now may be expressed in a sentence. Then the 
middling writers envied the good writers their craftsman- 
ship; now the good writers envy the middling writers 
their banking account. In its revolt against zstheticism 
—a revolt to some extent justifiable—literature rushed 
straight into the arms of commercialism, and com- 
mercialism has been hugging it like a bear ever since. 

As for the reasons that have brought about the 
decay of literature, no two persons will agree about them. 
The present writer believes that the Wilde scandal had 
a great deal to do with the sudden declension of the 
literary art. Wilde, as it were, betrayed the citadel of 
literatur2 into the hands of the Philistines, and the 
Philistines sacked and defiled it, and left it a Carthage 
in ashes, so that men were afterwards afraid to go in 
and build in so accursed a precinct. But even if Wilde 
had never lived, it is possible that the rapid rise of 
a more ambitious kind of sixpenny magazine, with its 
offer of fortunes for brilliant essays in immediate 
effectiveness, would have enticed scores of young writers 
away from literary rectttude. Authors were suddenly 
inundated with orders, covering years ahead—orders for 
the supply of entertainment to an undiscriminating and 
under-educated public—and they found that if they were 
going to fulfil their commissions, there was nothing for 
it but to convert themselves into machines turning 
out articles on standard patterns as in any other 
manufacture. 

It is not only the novel, however, that has 
gone down in quality in recent years. The book 
of travel and the book of memoirs have also become 
worse than a joke. The publishers are perhaps most of 
all to blame for this. A great number of publishers 
now deliberately flood the market with bad books, which 
have hardly even a fair commercial value, knowing that 
what they cannot thrust upon the libraries, they will be 
able to dispose of a month or two later at something 
above cost price on the remainder system. In the old 
days, if a publisher could not sell one of his books, the 
unsold copies remained on his hands, and took up 
valuable space, for which he had to pay rent. It is not 
long since we read, for instance, that the Oxford 
University Press had just sold the last copy of an edition 
of a book which they had issued more than a hundred 
years ago. The modern publisher has changed all that. 
He is more like a fishmonger who regularly every Satur- 
day night sells out his surplus stock—in an excellently 
descriptive word—dirt-cheap. He does not expect his 
books, apart from a precious few, to live beyond a month 
or two. Hence there is an enormous demand for ever- 
fresh supplies of books written with a minimum of 
efficiency on the fifth cousins twice-removed of dead 
kings’ mistresses, and silly volumes of travel by authors 
who can scamp a cowntry in a fortnight. And the few 
decent books that are published have to face the competi- 
tion of all these caitiff volumes in the libraries, which 





are, after all, the only great purchasers of books that 
are left. Thus, it comes to be to the publisher’s interest 
to force a minimum wage on all but a handful of his 
authors, and to content himself, as we have said, with 
a minimum efficiency in their work. One of the results 
of this vicious system is that it is getting more and more 
difficult even for a comparatively well-known writer to 
make a living out of honest books. You will see every 
year dozens of books getting reviewed by the page and 
the column, for which, none the less, the author will 
get no more than a beggarly forty or fifty pounds. We 
were talking the other day to a distinguished writer, who 
some time ago published a highly-praised literary 
biography with a reputable firm. His book ran to 
ninety thousand words, yet he only received fifty pounds 
for it—fifty pounds and one of those royalties which, 
under the remainder system, unfortunately seldom help 
to pay bills any better than fairy gold. Obviously, it 
is impossible to live by this kind of writing, and with 
many an author the publication of a book is little more 
than an advertisement that will serve as an introduction 
to the editors of magazines and newspapers. It is clear 
that we have not yet emerged from Grub Street. 

It is clear, too, that, while things remain as they 
are, there is but a poor prospect for authorship. Even 
an author has to dine—to adapt a line of Henley’s— 
and if there is not a decent dinner in books, then there 
will soon be no decent books either. Meanwhile, what 
are we to do? If we could abolish the libraries, fewer 
volumes would be published, and authors of quality might 
have a chance. But we can no more abolish the libraries 
than the moon, so that we must find some other line of 
attack on the present evil. There is something to be 
said, perhaps, for a campaign against the publishers. 
If only some spirited newspaper with a monster circula- 
tion were to write a series of just and outspoken reviews 
of the work of the various publishers instead of wasting 
time in notices of individual bad books, it might succeed 
in stirring up a sensation, and in shaming the worst 
firms into the beginnings of pride in their trade. But 
that, also, we fear, is too bold a counsel for our time. 
There remain then only the writers, the critics, and the 
readers—all of them, in one way or another, miserable 
sinners. Of the writers, the chief sin is that they write 
down to a public of imagined rather than real baseness ; 
of the critics, that they often permit themselves to be 
used, not as men with the dignity of their opinions, but 
as ill-paid assistants of the advertising-manager, and 
that they fail most ignobly in expressing enthusiasm for 
great work, unless all the other critics consent to be 
enthusiastic as well. As for the readers, they, too, are 
the slaves of fashion and the advertiser, and, now that 
the library habit has hardened in them, they are more 
than ever disinclined to spend the price of a seat in the 
theatre on a book. All this being so, it may be thought 
surprising that genius has managed to survive at all. 
But we can trust genius for that. On the other hand, 
books are written for the most part, not by the men of 
genius, but by the men of talent, and these men of talent 
are the most slippery, purchasable fellows. Further- 
more, they are sometimes very poor, and sometimes very 
rich. And, in either case, the publisher buys them for 
a song, and goes home and raises the wages of his 
chauffeur. There, perhaps, you have the chief obstacle 
to a change in the present system. 





RAIN IN THE LAKES. 


THERE had been seven weeks’ drought, or, as some 
counted, nine weeks, in this clearing-house of the rains, 
where ten days without wet is exceptional. The lakes 
had fallen several feet below their true summer level, 
Thirlmere, which runs into thirsty Manchester, scarcely 
more than the others. The streams kept running, not 
tumultuously, but by a tour de force, a make-believe 
generosity that might have to go below half-rations if 
the drying-up process went on much longer. Ledore 
was a greater laughing-stock than ever. Where could 
you see it ‘‘ lie darkling’’ or ‘‘ run sparkling’’? How 
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could you even say that it ‘‘came down’’? It just 
slipped from rock to rock, or crept, invisible, through 
shingle, yards on either side worn smooth by the usual 
flood remaining dry as the cairn on Skiddaw, on which 
in those days the cloud-cap rarely rested. 

Never was there such weather for seeing the Lakes. 
We could climb anywhere and be sure of the view, that 
is to say, of all the tarns and greater waters undisturbed 
by scuds, all the peaks of the advertised panorama un- 
disguised by caps, the Irish Sea and the Isle of Man, 
Solway Firth, the chimneys of Carlisle and all that, 
according to many, repays a sturdy climb through 
heather and scree. We could find our own routes up 
dry water-courses, through bogs that had lost their 
terror, down rocks that never dripped and stained, and 
by narrow paths never obscured by mist. Mackintoshes 
were left at home every day, and no harm ever came of 
it, though we might wear the most perishable of blouses. 
We drove our motors through all the passes that have 
roads ; and though Wrynose, Hardknott, Sty Head, and 
Black Sail are still roadless, we could flash by nearly a 
dozen lakes in a day, and see them all sparkling blue 
under a cloudless sun. 

And so for days and weeks we never really saw the 
Lakes at all. It was a sort of brazen face, moulded in 
all beauty, but monotonous in its repose. The eyes had 
no shadows round them; there were no indescribable, 
fleeting, changing curves and dimples; the hair was just 
purple heather, green bilberry, or bracken, or trees in 
day-long patches. There was no winking from funereal 
purple to gold, no glimmering and shimmering as stray 
beams slipped from the clouds and chased one another up 
the gorges, no ‘‘ dressing and undressing,’’ such as made 
Meredith say :— 


‘* Visions of her shower before me, but from eyesight 
Guarded would she be like the sun were she seen.” 


No. The most notable visions of the dry spell were 
those that came from the sun through the moon. Even 
the motorist could see that, in spite of his acetylene 
lamps, as he passed along Windermere and Thirlmere. 
To lie upon Cat Bells and look down on Derwent Water, 
silvered as though with young ice, black-edged by the 
shadow of Watendlath, with sometimes the gleam of a 
star, was to see more than you looked at. That you 
must do by day or by night in order to get the best of 
these wonderful mountains. 

At last we have rain. It kissed us on Skiddaw at 
noon in the shape of a mist that cooled us and quietly 
surprised us with a wetting. Lakeland heaved her count- 
less bosoms: they seemed to rise and pierce the clouds, 
not the clouds to come down to them. They woke from 
their long, dry sleep. The kisses of the Prince came 
again and egain, and the Beauty woke up with tears in 
her eyes, with tremors and blushes, and the fearing glad- 
ness of surprise. A rain bath? But surely that is a 
little cold. Not a passive pleasure like a sun-bath, but 
a romp, a struggle, the reaction of life instead of the 
unwondering beauty of sleep. The rain, and not the 
sun, is the king of our strong mountains. 

The next morning, a pulse throbbed in every hill. 
The veins ran full and fresh over the late dry stones. 
White streaks clove the mountains from top to bottom. 
Red rocks, black rocks, and purple rocks shone with wet- 
ness, and the streaming bracken rippled like the skin of a 
live mountain. The ghylls prattled of the wonder that had 
fallen, the becks babbled of it, the forces thundered their 
joy at having once more really important work to do. 
Even the footpaths prattled, having found material in 
this plethora of water. They washed themselves clean 
of the stecl and leather that the feet of pilgrims had put 
upon them; they thrust you into the heather which 
slapped your knees with wet hands, dabbing you 
affectionately with that which they found so joyful to 
themselves. Temporary falls which could scarcely survive 
an hour’s drought dashed down the stairs of the moun- 
tains. Miniature tarns gathered in rocky basins, and 
solemnly poured out trickles to swell the pageantry and 
the music. 

Now for the mountains. From Wastwater we 
struck the wheel-less track that runs over Black Sail. 





Here all the monsters of Lakeland jostle, Great Gable 


himself agreeing good-humoredly with Pillar to let the 


path run between their shoulders. Ennerdale receives 
it, Ennerdale closed at the top by the rocks below Windy 
Gap, shrillest of Boreas’ whistles. Clouds hung just 
above the Gap, pouring in from the-sea, and oscillating 
swiftly up and down the sides of Gable, which sometimes 
they almost cleared. ‘They were lifted above the Dale, 
which they shredded with shade and shine, glooming 
the black cliffs above Ennerdale Water, and setting fire 
to a heather hill far down on the other side. Scarp Gap 
opened the great dale of Buttermere and Crummock. 
Sunny escapes through ragged holes in the cloud-roof 
searched along the rides of Grassmoor, ran round 
Honnister Crag, turned the bracken of Dale Head to 
gold, polished the rocks, tickled the woods into laughter. 
Round the monsters the nascent clouds swirled, some- 
times snow-white, sometimes black as smoke, now almost 
touching the lakes, now lifting above a notch and showing 
far away a sun-bathed village in yellow fields by blue 
waters, example of the full, soft life that the stern 
mountains feed. 

On Red Pike we were not merely behind the scenes, 
but in the hustle of the stage carpenters. We learnt 
that the mists had their sharp side. Shrapnel flew across 
Ennerdale, and slashed us as with hailstones. It was 
but rain driven by a sixty-mile wind. The warmth of 
the climb was slashed away ; hands grew numb and blue ; 
it was like being carved with knives of ice. A step below 
the summit on the leeward side, and the whistle of the 
storm was hushed out of existence. The negation of that 
fierce fury was like a positive warmth and an absolute 
silence. The rain that still fell was more like sunshine 
than rain. But we understood better now the swirling 
of unfelt. clouds round the brows of the mountains. The 
giants of earth and air meet in wrath and defiance. It 


is a marriage as fierce as that of the eagles. ‘‘ Why did 
you not come before? Now you are mine. Beat me, 
bite me, tear my rocks out. You'll find me a lover 


worthy of vour fury.’’ 

A man must learn the joy of getting wet before he 
can feel the meaning of the mountains in their time of 
work. ‘The streaming, flapping, straining mackintosh 
has its delights, but is still remote—and a delusion. 
Shrapnel rain can win through any mackintosh, and the 
cold trickle of a traitor stream is worse than a wetting 
well taken. Clad, like the sheep, in wool, we are never 
wet, because we have no fear of being wet. We stay 
the storm out, and dry again more quickly than the 
rocks. At times we even thirst for another shower, and 
would woo it from some other peak as the mountains do. 
The greedy Gable takes first pick of the freshest rain. 
Greedy Lakeland takes inches before giving passport to 
the precious argosy. But the south-west has brought 
more than enough. Helvellyn has drunk already, and 
the eastern counties are beginning to revel in the break- 
up of the drought. 





Short Studies. 


WEST AFRICAN FAIRY-TALES. 
I. 


THE CATFISH AND THE PIGEON. 
In! Hou! (Whence does the story come? Whither 
does it go?) 

One Catfish. One Pigeon. Well! 

Dis Catfish, he live in Congo River. Dis Pigeon, he 
live in de Bush. One day, Pigeon, he say :— 

“ Plenty long time since I see Brudder Catfish. Tink 
I fit for go look him dis day for talk de palaver.’’ 

Well, Pigeon he done go to de Country of dis Cat- 
fish ; and Catfish he sit down in his house in de water 
when Pigeon come for look him. Pigeon he say :— 

“ How do, oh Brudder Catfish? ’’ Catfish he say :— 
“T well, oh ; how’do, oh, Brudder Bigeon?’’ Pigeon he 
say, “TI well, oh.”’ 
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By-an-by Pigeon he say :— 

“Come let us go drink palm wine.” But Catfish, 
he say, “I not able for drink palm wine, brudder, I not 
catch (get) feathers.’’ 

But Pigeon he done pull two feathers out of his 
kundah (skin) one time, and he lend dem feathers to 
Catfish. So Catfish and Pigeon dey find one palm wine 
tree; and dey fly up dis tree, all two together, and dey 
drink palm wine plenty, plenty. 

Now Pigeon he cunning past all de birds. He look 
far, and he see one farmer man, de owner of dese palm 
wine sticks come ‘long. Pigeon he no stay to make 
palaver ; he done snatch his two feathers from Catfish, 
and he fly away one time. 

Well when dis man come to dis palm wine tree and 
see Catfish he s’prised toomuch. He plenty angry. He 
say, “I catch you now. All de time, all de time, you tief 
my palm wine. I kill you one time.”’ 

Catfish he fear dat man. He tink he get power past 
Catfish. He look for Pigeon. Pigeon not dere. He like 
for go back to river. He not able; so he sing :— 

** Pigeon do me soh, 
Pigeon do me soh, 
Congo hear-ya 
Congo hear-ya 
Pigeon do me soh.” 


Well dis palm wine man s’prised. He fear to kill Cat- 
fish. He say, “ Catfish one devil-fish for sure.’’ So he 
take Catfish. He lift and carry, go down to his house. 

Now palm wine man he get two piccans (children) 
for sit down in his house. He say to dese piccans, he say, 
“ Take care now; take care ob dis Catfish. He one devil- 
fish. Shut de door and make him live for house. If he 
get away I done cut off your ears for sure.” 

Now Catfish he cunning past all fish. He done sing 
for dem piccans and make dem laugh. Den he tell dem 
his kundah be dirty. He say if dem piccans ‘gree for 
carry him to Congo River he able for wash and be clean, 
all de same as person ; den he fit for sit down in de house 
and sing all de time. 

Now dese piccans foolish. Dey believe all dis Cat- 
fish palaver. Dey lift Catfish and carry him go down to 
Congo River. Catfish he laugh and he sing :— 

** Pigeon do me soh, 
Pigeon do me soh, 
Congo hear-ya 
Congo hear-ya 
Pigeon do me soh.” 
He jump in de water, and he swim away one time. 

Well, de piccans go sit down in de house and begin 
for cry. When palm wine man come home dey say, 
“ Papa, Catfish plenty bad fish. He lie past any man. 
He say his kundah dirty. He say he go wash and den 
he fit for sit down in de house and sing all day. He no 
*gree for come back. He done swim away.”’ 

Well, Papa he angry too much. He done cut off 
dem piccans’ ears, one time. 

An’ so all piccans get short ears, and Catfish live in 
de water to disday. Il! Hou! 





II. 
Tue Cunninc Rassir. 


In! Hou! One Cunning Rabbit. One Spider. 

Well Spider and cunning Rabbit live in de Bush. 
Ebery day dese two go fishing. Dey not always able to 
catch plenty of fish, but Rabbit he always done catch 
some and Spider two or three. 

Now Spider greedy. Always dat same day he eat all 
de fish he catch ; but Rabbit cunning, he would eat one 
fish and dry up de odders what remained for put away. 

Well, one day Spider and Rabbit went fishing; but 
fish not live in river dat day. Dey neber catch one fish. 
Now, when cunning Rabbit get home, he fetch two dried 
fish and give to his wife for make soup. Dat same night 
he take some of dis soup and carry and give it to Spider. 

ty Spider he say, “ Tell me now where did you get 
soup ” : ~ 

Cunning Rabbit, he say, ‘‘ I took all my children 
one by one. I beat dem up in a calabash (bowl), and 
make soup.” 


When Rabbit gone, Spider he take all his children 





and beat dem up and made soup. But when he sit down 
to eat dis soup, de soup not good. It had no taste. 

Den Spider he go to Rabbit’s house for tell him what 
he has done, and dat dis soup has no taste. He say, 
“Why dis ting so?” But Rabbit he bring all his 
children and show dem to Spider. He say, “ 1f I not be 
cunning I go eat my own kundah (skin).” Il! Hou! 


E. Cooxe. 





Science, 





MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE CONGRESS. 


Tue International Medical Congress recently held in 
London has at least served to call public attention to 
medical progress. As a rule, scientific congresses are not 
much favored by scientific workers. Science does not 
easily lend itself to oral discussion ; it makes no room for 
eloquence or repartee; and is obliged to take so many 
facts into consideration that there is never enough time 
at a meeting to deal with all of them. Some specialist 
reads an opening paper; if it is new, there is probably 
no one else who has yet been over the same ground ; and 
if it is not new, there is little more to be said about it. 
Probably, moreover, few other workers in the same line 
are present; while those who are not workers but who 
wish to say something are numerous. The principal 
speeches must be generalised to be comprehensible to the 
non-specialists, and are therefore of little interest to the 
specialists; and the few resolutions passed are seldom 
really discussed by the true authorities on the subject, 
and consequently carry little weight. Also, in Britain 
we have the bad habit of entrusting the chief addresses, 
not to leading men of science, but too often to local 
politicians and others who, however eminent they may be 
here, are unknown to foreign workers, and, in fact, do 
not deserve the office—and I have heard very caustic 
remarks made upon this point. The result is that our 
congresses add little of value to science, and are generally 
and principally pleasant social gatherings. 

The “ Manchester Guardian ’’ confesses to a “ feeling 
of disappointment that we have not done better in the 
Congress,’’ and it is a good opportunity to explain why 
this is the case. Like other sciences, medicine com- 
menced in what may be called sub-science, that is, the 
mere record and classification of facts without organised 
attempt to determine causes; and, from the time of the 
ancients, innumerable physicians have been engaged upon 
the differentiation of diseases and the invention and 
testing of cures, the explanations both of the diseases and 
of the cures being, of course, quite beyond them, except 
in hypothesis. Nevertheless, all this has yielded a large 
body of useful knowledge, and even some general 
theorems, such as the communicability of certain 
maladies from man to man, and the relation of others to 
foul water or soil, and to marshes. It has also led to, or 
taken part in, the discovery of several useful medicines— 
opium, quinine, mercury, and so on—and to the early 
development of surgery. And the same excellent line 
of study is still continued in the form of hundreds of 
clinical papers published every week in the medical press. 

But the study of causes commenced from without. 
One root developed from the investigation of the normal 
machinery of the body, commencing in ancient times, and 
growing rapidly after Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood ; and this was a fundamental basis for 
investigation of abnormal affections of the body. But, if 
possible, a still more important root sprang from zoology 
—from the studies of various large parasites of men and 
of animals made during the last three centuries by 
Continental workers whose names have never been even 
heard of by the general public. They dissected, figured, 
and classed these most extraordinary creatures (of which 
Nature takes as great care as she takes of man himself), 
and finally ascertained the often wonderful methods by 
which they pass from one “ host” to another. We should 
class these men among the very great of humanity, and 


far above the quacks who take too often that place in 
public opinion. 
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The perfection of the microscope about the middle of 
last century led to the extension of this line of inquiry to 
small parasites—to the minute animal parasites dis- 
covered by Laveran and others in tropical diseases, and 
to the equally small vegetable parasites called bacteria, 
the disease-producing properties of which were ascer- 
tained by Pasteur, and by the exact methods of Koch. 
(Lister’s work was scarcely a scientific discovery so much 
as the application of the parasite-theory of disease to the 
prevention of septic diseases of wounds, but was not less 
important for that. reason; and Jenner’s previous work 
on vaccination was independent of any theory of patho- 
genesis.) These fundamental discoveries have led to 
numerous more recent advances. The causative agents of 
most of the great infective diseases of men and animals 
have been definitely ascertained, and can be grown arti- 
ficially. Preventive “ vaccines,’’ based upon Jenner’s 
work, have been prepared for plague, cholera, typhoid, 
and other maladies, and are largely used. The methods 
by which the causative agents pass from man to man have 
been elucidated—especially as regards the great insect- 
borne diseases of the tropics; and the information has 
led directly to new and potent sanitary measures. The 
wonderful method of “serum diagnosis’’ often enables 
the physician to obtain exact knowledge regarding the 
nature of a patient’s illness; and that of “ serum 
therapy,’’ to treat him with a cure prepared by Nature 
herself—as, for instance, in the case of the antivenines 
which are antidotes to snake-bite. The whole subject of 
the reaction of the body against diseases, and of spon- 
taneous cure and acquired immunity, is receiving close 
microscopical, chemical, and even mathematical study, 
which is sure to bring improved methods of treatment 
and prevention ; and the long list of chemical compounds 
is being ransacked with success to find germicidal 
substances. 

With the exception of the case of insect-borne 
diseases, in which we have been able to lead the way in 
consequence of our larger tropical possessions, nearly all 
of the greater advances since the time of Lister have 
been made on the continent: of Europe, especially in 
Germany and France. We have perhaps held our own 
with regard to clinical studies, but have been behind- 
hand in other respects. We were late in attacking 
bacteriology, and failed to use Laveran’s discovery, even 
in practice, for nearly twenty years. Outside medicine, 
I do not see that Britain has taken, or is taking, the lead 
in many or any of the more recent world-movements in 
science or invention. The reasons for this are many ; 
and one of them will be found excellently set forth in an 
article on the ‘‘ Sporting Life,’’ in Tue Nation of 
August 9th, while another one lies in our quaint pre- 
occupations with party politics. But the chief reason as 
regards medical science in this country is that such work 
does not pay the worker. Merely clinical observations 
often do so, certainly, by leading to an improved 
medical practice ; but deep and exclusive investigation of 
the more formidable medical problems finds, even if suc- 
cessful, no adequate return to the man who undertakes 
it. The salaries are wretched—much less than the 
incomes obtained in ordinary good professional practice— 
and there is little or no pension. But this is not the 
only disability. The most laborious researches often fail 
to have any decisive result, while those who conduct 
them are too often passed over, generally for inadequate 
reasons, in the filling of the few fairly lucrative posts 
open to them in this country. The result is that able 
young doctors generally leave the scientific line on the 
first opportunity for clinical practice. And, to be frank, 
this is the simple reason for the defect lamented by the 
“ Manchester Guardian.’’ It is also one reason why such 
terrible problems as that of cancer still remain unsolved, 
and why thousands of people.living to-day will probably 
die of diseases which will be found to be preventable or 
curable when their cause has been ascertained—too late, 
I fear, to help the people referred to. 

Hitherto, this country has been getting its medical 
research done for almost nothing—that is to say, really 
at the expense of the enthusiasts who have been willing 
to sacrifice themselves and their children for the world’s 
good. The attitude is scarcely justifiable; and I hope 








soon to show what should be done. In the meantime, 
the lesson which I read in the proceedings of the Con-- 
gress is that it is time for Britain to make a change in 
the treatment of its intellectual workers if it wishes to 
retain a high place in the respect of the civilised world. 


Ronap Ross. 





Letters to the Editor. 


“PARLIAMENT AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I must thank you for your excellent article on 
this subject, showing the folly of “withdrawing from the 
sphere of party politics’’ such subjects as Foreign Policy, 
the Colonies, and the Army and Navy; for all this phrase 
means, under our present system of Government, is the 
withdrawing of them from the purview and control of the 
House of Commons—that is to say, of the representatives 
of the people. Surely, the, first duty of the Commons is to 
control the expenditure of the money raised by taxation! 

And how much more sensible it would be, instead of 
attempting to withdraw these great issues from party 
politics, to withdraw party politics from them—in short, 
to abolish the party system altogether. 

In a magazine article, a few months ago, Mr. F. E. 
Smith wrote very forcibly on the advisability of withdraw- 
ing all such matters from the control of the House, on the 
expressed grounds that the withdrawal of Foreign Affairs 
had worked so excellently! As it is generally supposed that 
Mr. F. E. Smith will be a Member of the next Tory Cabinet, 
this seems to me a very important and sinister statement. 
The issue is simply Bureaucracy versus Democracy—a much 
more fundamental one than Free Trade versus Protection— 
and I hope all believers in democracy will study the subject 
thoroughly, and so be prepared for the coming struggle.— 
Yours, &c., 





E. MEtianp. 
August 26th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your admirable article on “ Parliament and the 
Foreign Office,” you make some excellent suggestions for 
the attainment of control in foreign relations by the repre- 
sentatives of half the nation in Parliament. 

Would not your last suggestion, that Ministers should 
become the Ministers and not the Masters of Parliament, 
be reached by the adoption of a rule that the Members of 
the majority in Parliament supporting any Ministry should 
themselves elect the respective Members of the Cabinet and 
their successors ? 

Why should the Liberal Members of Parliament, for 


instance, be called upon to vote persistently and consistently - 


in support of a Minister in whom they have no confidence, 
who has been chosen for his present office by one who was 
himself never elected to the position of Leader? 

Some anomalies would be corrected if this rule were 
adopted, and it seems the obvious and necessary course— 
at least for a democratic party.—Yours, &c., 

RicHaRD RoBINson. 

Yew Bank, Bowden, August 24th, 1913. 


THE BALKAN. ATROCITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Bulgaria’s enemies accuse her of being too greedy, 
of having provoked the last war, and of having instigated 
unutterable atrocities in Macedonia and Thrace. For 
several weeks this summer the Bulgarians, victims of a vile 
conspiracy, could neither hear the charges of their accusers 
nor answer them. It is only fair now that the public should 
be given the other side of the matter. 

In the Balkan War of 1912, Bulgaria’s Army, equal to 
the combined forces of Servia and Greece, met an enemy 
twice as strong numerically as that encountered by Greece 
and Servia put together. On the crushing of this Grand 
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Army of Thrace hung the outcome of the whole war, and 
Bulgaria’s victory cost her a price twice as heavy as that 
paid by all her allies. These are facts which anyone may 
substantiate for himself by consulting the statistics concern- 
ing the last war. Yet the Treaty of London left the 
Bulgarians in actual possession of scarcely more territory 
than that seized either by Servia or by Greece. Can Bulgaria’s 
protest against the Serb-Greek seizure of the purely Bulgar 
Macedonia be justly characterised as greedy? 

But, in spite of Servia’s refusal to keep her treaty with 
Bulgaria, the Bulgarians did all in their power to prevent 
the last war. As early as April they demanded arbitration. 
A week before the war began, 50,000 Bulgarian soldiers had 
been given leave of absence. The military attachés agree 
that the scattered distribution of Bulgaria’s forces over a 
frontier of 600 miles is incompatible with the view that 
Bulgaria intended or began the war. Fac-similes of orders 
to advance can be shown on both sides; but to argue from 
these alone is mere sophistry. The last war was provoked 
by Greece, whose fleet, instead of fighting the Turk, tried 
to land soldiers against the Bulgar garrisons at Kavalla and 
Serres. The war was provoked by Servia, who spent months 
in digging neck-deep trenches on Orche-Polye, and trans- 
formed the crags of Sultan Tepe into a second Adrianople, 
with cement fortifications and siege guns; and all this in 
territory which Servia had recognised in solemn treaty as 
unquestionably Bulgarian. Was it Bulgaria who cultivated 
Roumanian greed for territory or parleyed with the Turk 
to stab her allies in the back? 

Only a Greek and a Serb can have the shamelessness 
to boast of a victory won, not by them and on the field of 
battle, but by others and in a diplomatic conspiracy. The 
European military attachés know, and the Bulgarian soldier 
knows, in what condition he left his enemies in Macedonia, 
and he can smile at their fables. But the charge of atrocities 
is of a different sort, and concerns the moral reputation of 
the Bulgar before the world. Tsar Ferdinand has not cared 
to become a Yellow Press correspondent, but he has invited 
an International Commission to come into Macedonia and 
see. Nearly 200,000 Bulgars, Katsovlachs, Turks, and 
Greeks sought relief in Bulgaria from the very massacres 
with which Bulgaria is charged by her enemies. These 
thousands ran away at the time the massacres took place. 
How different from the multitudes hustled into Salonica 
by the Greek authorities after peace was signed, to deceive 
those who do not know what is what in the Balkans! The 
King who charged Bulgaria with atrocities was publicly 
welcomed in Athens as “the Bulgar-Slayer,” and has had 
a medal struck in which he shares the honors with Basil 
the Second, the man who blinded 15,000 Bulgarian soldiers, 
leaving 150 with one eye only to lead the sorry throng to 
their King as a spectacle of Hellenic humanity. Such is the 
real boast of Constantine of Greece and his people. And 
against the accusers of Bulgaria stands a pile of Greek 
soldiers’ letters, captured by the Bulgarian Army, in which 
the men of the ranks describe, concretely, how they pillaged, 
burned, and massacred, “as we had been instructed to do.” 
Truth will out !—Yours, &c.. 

Rapostav A. Tsanorr. 

CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE. 

Dr. Bosrrap TATARcHEFF. 
August 25th, 1913. 


—_—-_ 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The statements made by a resident, accredited as 
special correspondent to a newspaper devoted to Oriental 
politics in the Near East—a gentleman who has shown 
probably less sympathy with the Greeks among whom he 
lives, not being a Greek, than with others with whom he has 
come in contact, may be trusted not to place the Greek case 
too favorably in his weekly letters to the newspaper, “ The 
Near East,” which has appointed him their agent in 
Salonica. On June 18th he wrote: “On Monday evening, 
without previous warning, the Greek military authorities 
gave notice to all tenants in a large block of apartments on 
the Boulevard Hamidieh to clear out, bag and baggage, 
within twenty-four hours. Were we in an actual 
state of siege some excuse might be found for such a pro- 
ceeding ; but as we are supposed to be at peace, what can 
be said of it?”’ This does not show any undue bias in favor 








of the Greek authorities. Two days later he writes: “ At 
last our Press Censor has allowed the local papers to make 
the following statement: ‘The searching for arms since 
Tuesday last has resulted in the seizure of 51 Mauser rifles, 
73 revolvers, and 4,067 cartridges, not including 8 Mausers, 
7 revolvers, and 2,000 cartridges found in the Bulgarian 
Commercial School, some bombs and dynamite explosives 
being also discovered in other houses.’” Up to this date 
the Bulgarian troops had not evacuated the town, yet a 
state of war existed which would lead inevitably to blood- 
shed when force was used to drive them out. Thus the 
reason for summary notice to quit to certain inhabitants was 
fully justified. 

On June Wth he wrote that Ghevgheli had been occu- 
pied by the Bulgars, thus closing the railway line to Europe, 
and that their troops in Salonica had been given until sun- 
set to lay down their arms. Next day, he says, the troops 
having resisted, the struggle with rifles and dynamite 
bombs was kept up for about thirteen hours, the loss in 
killed and wounded being heavy on both sides. The prisoners 
and many civilian Bulgarians were sent down to the port, 
and at once shipped off. The Greek military authorities 
offered to let the Bulgarian officers retain their swords, and 
to convey them and their men by special train to their out- 
posts, providing the latter laid down their arms. For some 
reason this very fair offer was not accepted, he says, and 
the men were ordered to remain and not to give up their 
arms, it being said they were assured that a Bulgarian 
army would arrive in Salonica in nine hours. - On the other 
hand, it is also said that the majority of their officers 
deserted them. The number of prisoners taken is given as 
7 officers (unwounded) and 1,208 men. The attitude of the 
Greeks throughout this difficult episode leaves little room 
for a charge of cruelty or of massacre. 

On July 5th he writes: “It is said that ‘as the Bulgars 
massacred the Turks on their coming in, now they are 
massacring the Greeks as they go out.’ We have already 
between 2,000 and 3,000 Greeks in this town, and there 
are some 15,000 more collected in the neighborhood not 
allowed to come in. On the other hand, the Greeks are 
bringing in all the Bulgarian peasants from the near dis- 
tricts, and deporting them straight off by steamer. It is 
sad to see the old and young driven like cattle through the 
streets into exile; yet, after all, it is really more humane 
than the wholesale slaughtering attributed to the Bulgars.”’ 
Governments that contemplate massacre or even cruelty do 
not act thus. 

On July 16th, the correspondent wrote: “In their 
chagrin at having been crushed so utterly in such a short 
time, the Bulgarians vented their spleen in a very savage 
fashion, and have shown that they still preserve the same 
ferocious instincts that have distinguished their race from 
the earliest times—assassinating the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts they have been driven from, outraging the women, 
and firing the buildings and villages. At Kavalla, Serres, 
Doiran, Demir-Hissar, and Drama, bishops, priests, and 
notables to the number of a thousand have been slaughtered, 
not only by Komitajis (or Irregulars), but especially by 
police agents, gendarmes themselves, and their officers. 
These massacres prove that the interest and solicitude the 
Bulgarians profess to feel for the Macedonians were nothing 
but specious shams, designed to cover their desire to annex 
territory under the pretence of liberating it.’’ King 
Ferdinand has hastened to deny these accusations, but there 
is the report of the Austrian Consul at Serres who has been 
ill-treated, and other foreigners whose evidence may be 
relied upon, who have found in the pockets of Komitajis 
who have been made prisoners, fingers and ears, with rings 
and earrings attached, which have been cut from their un- 
happy victims. 

On July 9th, in a letter delayed in transmission, he 
says: “ Unhappily, the evidence is all too strong that the 
Bulgars are ruthlessly slaughtering men, women, and chil- 
dren with revolting savagery. . But this cold-blooded 
wholesale slaughter of the helpless, and other unspeakable 
abominations, have not been laid to the charge of the Greek 
Regular Army. . By the way, one cannot help won- 
dering what has become of the ‘ Balkan Committee,’ and why 
it is lying so low. Has it not a single word of protest for 
its protégés? On July 19th a telegram was published from 
headquarters, reporting that in the village of Doxato, out 
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of 3,000 inhabitants, 2,500 have been brutally butchered, 
and that the foreign Consuls at Kavalla have been invited 
by King Constantine to go to the place and verify it for 
themselves.”—Yours, &c., 
A. GrimsHaw Haywoop. 
Blundellsands, August 25th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The public is specially indebted to THe Nation 
for its impartial and judicial presentation of the Balkan 
tangle and its dark pages. 

War is savage, and is always accompanied by wrongs, 
beastliness, and crimes. The sides are ever bent on retalia- 
tion and revenge—that seems to be the war-spirit. If, 
therefore, charges are made against the one, while exemplary 
deportment and even charity are attributed to the other, 
one should reserve judgment until the whole story is avail- 
able. 

It sounds strange, but the words of a diplomatic Consul 
in London, that for every cruelty charged to Bulgaria there 
will be two to her enemies, are proving true. The world has 
not yet heard the unspeakable brutality and atrocities of the 
Greeks, the Servians, and Montenegrins, but they are surely 
coming to light. 

The fate of the village of Doxato is used as the strongest 
charge against the Bulgarian troops. Mr. Cassavetti is dis- 
pleased that the world is reluctant to accept his version of 
the case, which would stigmatise the Bulgarian Army, once 
for all, as hopelessly atrocious. With the desire of substan- 
tiating his view, he has sent a letter from Commander 
Hubert Cardale. Mr. Cardale is a thoroughly responsible 
officer of the British Navy, and we believe his investigation 
to be perfectly impartial, in spite of the fact that he “ was 
acting under the orders of the Greek Government ’’—i.e., 
“serving ’’ the same—and was accompanied by a Greek 
naval officer, a Greek civilian from Kavala, and Greek 
interpreters. Unluckily, however, Commander Cardale’s 
testimony is derogatory to Mr. Cassavetti’s object. 

We have on hand the official Bulgarian account as well 
as Mr. Cardale’s story. Let us Jook at them together. 

The Bulgarian report says that, on June 26th, the 
Commandant of Drama ordered a detachment of soldiers to 
reconnoitre around Kavala against an eventual descent by 
the Greeks at that port. While in the vicinty of Doxato, the 
detachment was informed that there were Andarts (Greek 
Irregulars) hidden in the village, and later on they opened 
fire on the Bulgarian soldiers. The next day another detach- 
ment was ordered to go and clear the village from the 
Andarts, but it encountered a band 400-450 strong, well 
entrenched. On the 28th there came a delegation from the 
Greek village of Tchataldja, near Doxato, to the Prefect of 
Drama, asking for protection against the same band, which 
was forcing them to join against the Bulgarian authorities. 
On the 29th there were ordered to proceed to Doxato a 
battery, an infantry detachment, and some cavalry. The 
insurgents met this army with a violent fire. The engage- 
ment lasted for two hours, and, finally, the artillery opened 
fire, bombarding the village. The Andarts had turned the 
school-house into an arsenal, and filled it with bombs, 
ammunitions, and loads of provisions. The school took fire 
from the cannon-shells, and the explosion was furious. Some 
other houses took fire likewise. There was not one regular 
Greek soldier in the village at the time. During the pre- 
ceding few days, whatever Bulgarian peasants had passed 
through that village were arrested and detained, and death 
by starvation was facing them when the Army came to 
their rescue. 

It is evident from this report that: (1) The alleged 
massacre was not while the Bulgarian troops were “ passing 
through on their retreat,” for both Kavala and Drama were 
still in their hands. (2) This was a regular military order 
to attack a village because of the criminal part it took in 
affording protection to insurgents against the Bulgarian 
Administration. But did the case require the massacre 
of women and children? No! But notice. Who massacred 
these innocents? Here we must see what Mr. Cardale has to 
say, for he has rendered very valuable service for the proper 
understanding of the case. Mr. Cardale writes :— 


“T was informed, apropos of this court-yard, that the 
house and environs were the property of a Turk, who, on 





hearing of the possibility of a massacre, sent round to the 
Greeks of Doxato to offer a sanctuary to their women and 


children, and after upwards of 120 were assembled there, he ~ 


and several of his compatriots, under the direction of a Bul- 
garian officer, had butchered them all.” Later on Mr. 
Cardale says: ‘“‘ They told us that the Bulgarian cavalry, 
riding into the place, cut down some of the inhabitants, and 
that the infantry, followimg soon after, killed all they found 
on the streets, but that after that the greater part of the mas- 
sacres were carried out by the Turkish inhabitants incited by 
the Bulgarian officers. How far this is true, I cannot say.” 
And, lastly, he says that “‘ the Turkish quarter was not burned, 
that very few Turks seem to have been killed, and that all 
the original Turkish inhabitants have fled, while their houses 
are intact, but blood-stained, and bearing the evidence of 
unspeakable atrocities.’’ 


Now, what does this evidence mean? Just this: the 
murder of these innocent ones was the Turkish revenge upon 
the Greeks who looted their houses last fall, when the Turks 
fled away before the advancing Bulgarian troops. Why 
should a Turkish house be safety for Greek women and 
children against the Bulgarians? “It is significant,’’ says 
Mr. Cardale, “that all the original Turkish inhabitants 
have fled.’” And why? Guilty conscience. They knew their 
crime; they had ensnared and butchered upward of 120 
women and children within the walled property of one 
Turk; but they knew also their hot-headed, malicious 
enemy, and they fled to escape retributive vengeance. The 
Bulgarians have no special affection for the Turks, and if 
they burned and massacred indiscriminately, there is no 
reason why the Turkish houses should remain intact, or 
why “very few” Turks should have been killed. The 
Bulgarians killed the guilty, and the bombardment fired 
many houses; but it was the Turks themselves that 
massacred the village population and burned the Greek 
houses, saving their own. 

The charge that it was “under the direction of a Bul- 
garian officer” is but natural. Of course, the Turks will 
try to clear themselves in this cowardly manner, and, of 
course, the Greeks will slander their Slav neighbor, whom 
they hate from time immemorial. 

And so, contrary to Mr. Cassavetti’s expectations, 
Commander Cardale’s testimony gives conclusive evidence 
that the “horrible occurrences at Doxato” cannot be 
charged to the Bulgarian troops.—Yours, &c., 

D. N. FournaJierr. 

392, Strand, London, W.C. 

August 27th, 1913. 


THE CAUSES OF RISING PRICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I do not desire to follow Mr. Hobson over the 
whole field, but two remarks I would make. 

1. Mr. Hobson, like others, is struck by the fact that 
increased output of gold produced no noticeable effect on 
prices till 1896. Is not the explanation—in part at least— 
that it is not the output of the year, but the total stock of 
gold in existence—or in existence as currency—that deter- 
mines prices, and that it might take some years of increased 
gold production so to increase that total stock as to affect 
prices, and that, even if there were no counteracting cause 
at work, such as the recent adoption of a gold standard in 
other countries ? ‘ 

2. As Mr. Hobson says, it is the supply of gold in rela- 
tion to the supply of commodities that is important, and, 
accordingly, he looks for causes that have retarded the 
supply of goods. Such causes he finds in wars, armaments, 
increased expenses of distribution and foreign locking-up 
of immediately unproductive capital, such as new foreign 
railways. But are not all these equally good for our pur- 
pose? How does money shot away in a war differ from money 
shot away on moors and stubble-fields? And how does a 
Dreadnought differ from a yacht, as affecting the equation 
of gold and goods? So with expenditure on advertising or 
on steel rails for foreign railways. Profitable or unprofitable, 
desirable or not, they all resolve themselves into buying 
goods. Indeed, the explanation seems to involve the 
absurdity of attributing the same result to the most opposite 
forms of expenditure, the destruction of world-capital on 
wars and expenditure in creating capital such as railways. 

Combinations, of capitalists or trade unionists, for 
restricting output would appear a relevant cause. But is 
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there any particular reason to suppose that this cause does 
not operate equally in the production of gold? Not, I pre- 
sume, as far at least as capitalistic combination is concerned. 
—Yours, &c., 
A. A MiTCHELL. 
7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 
August 25th, 1913. 


THE POLICE AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your article on “Good and Evil” scores a point 
in drawing attention to the opportunities of the police for 
constructive social work. In some towns on this side of the 
Border, the police do manage, or assist in managing, 
charities of various kinds, but much more might be done. 
At present it is in the interest of the police to secure convic- 
tions ; but, surely, a sensible society would make it more to 
their interest to prevent the occurrence of crime. You 
suggest that volunteers from the classes might sometimes 
enlist in the force with a direct view to social service. The 
suggestion is a good one, and it might assist it to bear fruit 
to make it known that the police force offers excellent pros- 
pects of promotion to well-educated men. A young school- 
teacher, dissatisfied with his prospects, became “a common 
policeman,’’ and in a comparatively short time he found 
himself a Head Constable, with a salary of £600. Now, a 
man in such a position who made it his chief ambition to 
make his town a better, safer, happier place to live in would 
have the assistance of the entire police force and the back- 
ing of every philanthropic agency in the town in every effort 
he made towards the prevention of criminals in posse, and 
the reform of criminals in esse. 

All experience shows—in flat contradiction to 
recent reactionary legislation—that the only possible 
way of overcoming evil is by good, and that the more 
humanely society deals with criminals, the fewer criminals 
there are to be dealt with. Some time in the future our 
prisons will offer a field of work for numbers of the best men 
and women. But how long are we to put up with our present 
prison methods? Our authorities tell us that much has 
already been done, and that we must advance with 
caution. It is true that much has been done; 
quite a number of reforms advocated in a _ book 
on British prisons, published in 1819, having already 
been put in operation. But why should we proceed 
with caution? There is no need for experiment, seeing that 
better methods have been in successful operation in the best 
State prisons of America for more than a generation, and 
have been adopted in Japan and elsewhere. These prisons 
not only cost the State nothing for their upkeep, being fully 
maintained by the skilled labor of the convicts, who are 
allowed to retain one-fifth of their earnings ; but they prove 
that an environment in which prisoners are gradually per- 
mitted to live a life as nearly as possible like the life they 
ought to live outside is actually far more reformative than 
one of severe and constant repression, in which a man is 
liable to punishment if he dares so much as to speak a kind 
word or do a kind deed to his fellow.—Yours, &c., 


W. D. 
August 25th, 1913. 


THE REFORM OF FARMING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Allow me to congratulate you on your excellent 
article, ‘The Reform of Farming,’’ in your issue of August 
23rd. I entirely agree with your view that “ With the rise 
in prices, it is a special treason to humanity to content our- 
selves with an inferior production of food, if knowledge and 
care can improve our stock. Milk, for example, one of the 
most important items of food, is always scarce, and is raised 
from time to time to famine prices in England, and yet, 
although we have a huge population to feed, our supply of 
cows remains stationary at a figure far below our needs.” 
Perhaps you will allow me to strengthen your argument by 
some very important—and, I think, generally unknown— 
facts. 

I am acquainted with the agriculture of many European 
countries, and especially well with that of Germany. The 
most remarkable fact regarding German agriculture is this: 
that Germany raises on an agricultural area which is about 





29 per cent. larger than the agricultural area of this 
country, not 29 per cent. more food, but, approximately, 
300 per cent. more food than does the United Kingdom. Fiscal 
protection has no doubt something to do with Germany’s 
great agricultural success ; but I would state most emphati- 
cally that I believe that the principal reason for the com- 
paratively enormous productivity of the German soil lies in 
this: that it is worked not by a moderate number of large 
tenant farmers, but by a very large number of small free- 
holders. The fact that, per acre, far more vegetables, meat, 
milk, &c., is produced by small-holders than by large- 
holders is fairly generally known, but only very few people 
are aware how enormous is the difference in the productivity 
of meat and milk between large and small holdings. The 
following figures would be incredible and would appear 
absurd were they not taken from the official statistics of the 
German Empire :— 


NuMBER OF ANIMALS Kept ON 250 Acres oF LAND IN GERMANY IN 1907. 


On Small Holdings. Horses. Cattle. Pigs. Poultry. Sheep. 
Below 1} acres ... 15 31°7 319°0 1,401 29°0 
1}-5 acres se 33 59°7 128°6 542 12°6 
5-12} ,, 56 73°2 71°3 290 a3 
124-50 ,, 9°6 57°2 47°5 165°5 10°5 

On Large Holdings. 

50-250 acres ; 9°5 42°0 29°0 91°8 18°4 

On Very Large Holdings. 

250-500 acres... 6°6 17°3 14°0 25°8 44°0 
500 and moreacres 674 22°0 13°3 21°6 50°3 


According to the foregoing table, the number of horses 
and of cattle is greatest on small holdings from 5 to 12 
acres, and that of pigs and of poultry is greatest on tiny 
holdings up to 14 acres. Only in sheep, which are compara- 
tively unimportant, the very large holdings are superior to 
the small ones. The number of cattle per 250 acres is 
approximately four times as great on holdings of from 5 to 
124 acres as it is on holdings of 250 acres and more. The 
number of pigs per 250 acres is from twenty-five to thirty 
times as large on tiny holdings of 1} acres and less as on 
holdings of 250 acres and more. In poultry, the difference 
in favor of small holdings is still greater, there being seventy 
head of poultry on the same area divided in small holdings 
for one single head of poultry on agricultural holdings of 
500 acres and more. 

Similar conditions prevail in all other countries, 
including the United Kingdom. From a recently published 
official Yellow Book I extract the following figures, which 
confirm the fact that small holdings are far more productive 
than large ones :— 


Number or ANIMALS Kept on 1,000 Acres oF LAND IN ENGLAND AND 


WALES In 1908. 
Horses. Cattle. Pigs. Fowls. Sheep. 
On Small Holdings. (Gt. Brit.) 
Up to 5 acres . 120 215 557 940 331 
5-50 acres... nbs 57 229 160 244 473 
On Large Holdings. 
50-300 acres - 42 199 72 77 609 
300 acres and more 32 135 42 37 817 


The British figures are less complete than the German 
ones. Still, they confirm the fact that small holdings are 
infinitely more productive of meat, and consequently of milk, 
too, than are large holdings. The advantage of small hold- 
ings over large ones is particularly striking in the case of 
milch-cows, for which, unfortunately, separate figures 
cannot be given, and for pigs. Furthermore, small holdings 
are particularly favorable for the intensive cultivation of 
vegetables and fruit of every kind. The German small- 
holders, who own a little less than half the agricultural 
soil of the country, produce, approximately, three-quarters 
of the meat and seven-eighths of the milk consumed in that 
country. In Germany there is one milch cow to every five 
people, and in this country there is only one for every ten 
people. Consequently, the Germans have twice the quantity 
of milk per head which we have here. It is because of this 
that the poor drink milk which is in Germany the cheapest 
and most popular beverage, to the great advantage of the 
race. The consumption of meat per head of population is 
approximately equal in England and in Germany ; but the 
meat eaten in Germany is practically exclusively home- 
grown, while the bulk of ours is imported. Most of the 
butter, cheese, and eggs eater in Germany are home-grown, 
but here they are imported. Lastly, Germany subsists 
practically exclusively on home-grown vegetables. Germany 
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is dependent on foreign countries for only a comparatively 
small part of her bread. Home-grown fruit is plentiful. Her 
bread-corn may be dearer, owing to the tariff, but her home- 
grown other foodstuffs are cheaper and infinitely more plenti- 
ful. While the tariff has possibly increased the price of 
bread in Germany, it has, at the same time, increased so 
much the production of meat, milk, butter, vegetables, &c., 
that these are much cheaper in Germany than over here, 
and my impression is that foodstuffs in general are somewhat 
cheaper in Germany than over here, and are no doubt much 
better, because they are home-grown. 

I mention with great hesitation the word “tariff” in 
your excellent paper. Still, I think I ought not to omit 
mentioning that, since the introduction of Protection, in 
1879, Germany’s production of bread-corn, vegetables, meat, 
milk, &c., has almost exactly doubled. I do, of course, not 
wish to preach Protection in your columns. Still, the fact 
that Germany should have doubled her agricultural produc- 
tion during the very period when British agricultural pro- 
duction has most lamentably declined seems to me so very 
important that it deserves impartial consideration by your- 
self and by your readers.—Yours, &c., 

J. Extis Barker. 

Constitutional Club, August 23rd, 1913. 


EXPERIMENTS ON DOGS AND LIFE-SAVING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. George Greenwood, in his letter to you in 
Tae Nation of August 9th, says that “ Sir Edward Schafer, 
as we know, subjected dogs to all the agonies of drowning 
in the course of a series of experiments, undertaken to deter- 
mine what happened during death by drowning.”’ 

Full descriptions of these experiments, which were 
undertaken by Professor Schifer at the request of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society in an investigation of the 
routine methods of saving life in the cases of the apparently 
drowned, have been published in separate form by the 
Society (1904—published by Messrs. Lewis, of Gower Street), 
and Mr. Greenwood can have found little difficulty in getting 
a copy. , 

The fact is that Sir Edward Schifer used thirty-six 
dogs in the course of his long inquiry; they were all 
drowned under conditions carefully varied for special objects. 
In every case, however, as the published account shows in 
detail, the dog was fully anesthetised at the beginning by 
chloroform or ether, or both, with or without morphia as 
well, and no dog suffered either drowning or recovery from 
drowning, except in a completely insensible condition. 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary to speak of 
the gains in knowledge which have resulted directly from 
these experiments. They are very important, and have had 
immediate practical application in the saving of human 
lives. Special dangers in previously established routine 
methods for the restoration of the apparently drowned have 
become obvious, and can now be avoided. The Schiifer 
method of resuscitation, based on the experiments, has 
already been officially adopted by the Life Saving Society, 
and by other similar bodies on the recommendation of a 
strong independent Committee, and by the Metropolitan 
Police, and it is now beyond question that many human 
beings owe their recovered lives to the knowledge gained by 
Sir Edward Schifer’s well-planned and humane experiments. 

My immediate purpose in writing to you is not to enlarge 
upon these benefits of science, but to meet Mr. Greenwood’s 
attack upon Sir Edward Schafer, who is at this moment, I 
believe, upon the high seas. Mr. Greenwood has recently 
made it his business to get up the facts about experiments 
upon dogs. Will he explain whether he brought an odious 
charge of unnecessary cruelty against a distinguished man 
after reading, or without reading, the published accounts of 
his experiments ?—Yours, &., 

W. M. Frercuer. 

Ellergreen, Kendal. 


THE DOCTORS AND THE SECRET PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The memorial recently issued by a number of 

doctors insisting on the need for wider and clearer know- 





ledge of the facts regarding venereal disease among both 
laity and experts, shows a change of attitude towards a 


terrible problem which is full of hopeful possibilities. May’ 


I call attention to the fact that there already exists a pamphlet 
which conveys the information now demanded in a manner 
at once simple, courageous, and scientific—the work of a 
doctor but intended for the laity—and written in a language 
which can be understood by the most ignorant of us? 

The recent campaign of abuse against this little 
pamphlet and against the suffrage society which dared to 
stock and to sell it, makes one feel that some debt of 
acknowledgment is due to the woman who wrote it. Dr. 
Martindale made the public her debtor when she undertook 
work so deeply repugnant to her as the writing of “ Under 
the Surface ’’ ; but in a special manner she earned, and will 
always have, the gratitude of women for giving them this 
necessary knowledge at a time when to do so was to incur 
the most violent abuse from those who lack courage to face 
the facts.—Yours, &c., 

A. Maupr Roypben. 

Frankby Hall, Birkenhead. 

August 23rd, 1913. 


LOW WAGES AND INFANT MORTALITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I have just been comparing the shaded map of 
Dr. Newsholm’s on “Infant Mortality ’’ with the shaded map 
of wages in Mr. Rowntree’s book. 

The startling fact is seen that, broadly stated, infant 
mortality is highest where wages are highest and lowest 
where wages are lowest. The two maps are nearly shaded 
alike. It seems to show that in our large towns and the mining 
districts “ conditions ’’ are the governing factor, and cry out 
for improvement. This is qualified, I suppose, by remem- 
bering that the mortality of infants in towns is largely 
increased by that stagnant pool of casual labor which breeds 
pestilence, moral and physical. If wages and housing were 
better in the country (where the families are largest), we 
should do something to stop the exodus which goes to feed 
that stagnant pool.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Escreer. 
(Archdeacon of Lewisham.) 
1, Shot Park, Lewisham Hill. 





Poetrp. 


THE HAWK. 


Txov dost not fly, thou art not perched, 
The air is all around: 

What is it that can keep thee set, 
From falling to the ground? 

The concentration of thy mind 
Supports thee in the air; 

As thou dost watch the small young birds, 
With such a deadly care. 


I cannot keep my eyes from thee, 
That neither moves nor sings ; 

That in clear air, and motionless, 
Can stand with silent wings ; 

Supported by thy force of mind, 
As thou, with eyes that glow, 

Art watching birds and harvest mice 
In the green fields below. 


My mind has such a hawk as thou, 
It is an evil mood ; 
It comes when there’s no cause for grief, 
And on my joys doth brood. 
Then do I see my life in parts; 
The earth receives my bones, 
The common air absorbs my mind— 
It knows not flowers from stones. 


Wurm H. Davies. 
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Reviews. 





THE IRISHMAN. 


“The Genius of the Gael: A Study in Celtic Psychology 
and its Manifestations.” By Soruiz Bryant, D.Sc., 
Litt.D. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Tus is a book to make an Irishman purr. Having barely 
escaped from the teeth of the young lions of the Abbey 
Theatre, with most of his character gone and the rest of it 
in flitters, he now finds himself reinvested with all the 
glories and with something very like a halo shining on his 
head. If Europe possesses an altogether more delightful 
specimen of manhood than the Irishman of this book, let 
her produce him, and send him on exhibition round the 
schools as a model for the young. It is not so very long 
since everybody, except a few hot-headed poets and 
politicians, regarded the Irishman with contempt, some- 
times friendly, sometimes the opposite. He was looked on 
as, at best, a brilliant fool, who was a faithful husband, an 
ingenious liar, and a good shot—at a landlord. In recent 
years, however, a school of writers has come into existence 
who love to paint the Irishman as an epitome of the hard- 
headed, governing virtues. Mr. Shaw’s comparison of the 
practical Irishman with the romantic and sentimental 
Englishman did more than anything else, perhaps, to set 
the fashion in this. Mrs. Bryant’s essay is well in the 
stream of the new tradition. Her Irishman is “ effective in 
society and politics, influential to lead, able to administrate, 
popular in rule, conciliatory in diplomacy.’’ And this is 
specifically said, be it noted, of the Gaelic Irishman, not of 
the Anglo-Irishman like the Duke of Wellington or Lord 
Kitchener. Or rather, it is said of the Irishman, whatever 
his racial origin, in so far as he expresses or has come 
under the influence of the Gaelic spirit. The more Gaelic 
the Irishman is, according to Mrs. Bryant, the more shining 
are his virtues. She even calculates that, as you go further 
west and therefore get deeper into the heart of Gaeldom, 
you find the people increasingly more truthful. It is chiefly 
in the Ireland of the Pale—that is, in Anglo-Ireland—that 
she has met the sort of people who were ready to lie to her 
about distances, and such things, from a mistaken sense of 
kindness to a stranger. 

‘In the west, my informants took great pains to give me 
accurate information about distances and hills and weather, 
eking out hard facts with some happy phrase of encouragement. 
‘Do you think this rain will last?’ I asked a Donegal 
peasant. ‘I doubt it will,’ said he, ‘ but maybe, it wouldn’t 
be wetting you much all the time.’ And he turned out to be 
right as well as truthful.” 

Mrs. Bryant is equally confident that it is not the Gaelic 
Irishman, but the Anglo-Irishman, who has made himself 
world-famous as a clown, and has served as a model for the 
grotesque Irishman of the stage. The reason of this may 
be found, she thinks, in ‘“‘ the unconscious caricature of 
Celtic breeding made by the imitative effort of a less nimble 
wit.’’ 


“The Anglo-Irishman, when he is true to himeelf, is a 
dignified and charming person enough, but at some stage in 
the evolution of a commonplace Anglo-Irish family there is 
apt to be much tomfoolery and play-acting in clumsy imitation 
of the Hibernian model.” 

The theory that the ‘‘ stage Irishman ”’ had his origin 
in the most Anglicised part of the country has, in our 
opinion, much to be said for it. But whether the first 
‘* stage Irishman ”’ was a Gael parodying himself. for the 
amusement of an Englishman, or an Englishman laboriously 
doing his best to ape the more nimble-witted Gael, is 
another question, which is not likely ever to be solved outside 
a school debating society. 

All this, however, is more or less by the way. It is not 
of the heart of Mrs. Bryant’s analysis of the Gaelic genius. 
This genius she sums up in Thomas Davis’s phrase as ‘‘ the 
lightning genius of the Gael.’’ She endows her Irishman 
with a swift and adventurous consciousness. She holds that 
one of his fundamental characteristics is ‘‘ a high degree of 
liability in the subconscious to pass into the conscious.”’ 
He is mobile and swift in ‘‘ apprehending all the aspects of 
an experience.” He goes through the world, trailing clouds 
of subconsciousness as Wordsworth’s infant trails clouds of 











glory. Hence his mysticism ; hence his “ gift of accurate 
imaginative sympathy ’’ ; hence his liability to distraction ; 
hence his power of living intensely either in his work or 
play; hence even his humor. For, according to Mrs. 
Bryant :— 

““The Irishman, whatever his mood, is conscious or semi- 
conscious of other moods hanging about him; hence arises a 
euggestion of incongruity which, without destroying the balance 
of his central mood, clothes his ideas generally in a subtle 
veil of humor.” 

It is the Irishman’s ‘‘ facility of consciousness,’’ again, 
that makes him accessible to ideas, in so far as he really is 
accessible to ideas. Perhaps Mrs. Bryant is inclined to 
exaggerate the Celtic gift in this regard. Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s long labors before he could get any body of 
farmers to take up his co-operative schemes suggest that the 
Irishman is as capable as his neighbors of withstanding 
sudden illuminations of the mind. Mrs. Bryant, indeed, 
admits that Conservatism exists side by side with Liberalism 
in the Gaelic temper. Blessed with “ facility of conscious- 
ness,”’ he develops and grows, but he ‘‘ is Conservative in 
his ideas, and remains primitive in his instincts while he 
grows.’’ He is at once primitive man and progressive man. 
One begins to feel that it is no wonder the Irishman has so 
often been given up in despair as a hopeless paradox. His 
facility of consciousness, however, has enabled him through 
centuries of hideous oppression not only to survive as an 
easily recognisable type, but to come into touch with the 
strangers who have settled within his borders, and even to 
absorb them into the kingdom of his own genius—to make 
them more Irish than the Irish themselves. With this gift— 
this charm, we might call it—he has been proof against 
suppression. He is both insuppressible and irrepressible. 
His irrepressibility, Mrs. Bryant thinks, is simply an 
aspect of his positiveness of personality. He is essentially 
a@ man of positive personality; that is why he is either 
conspicuously likeable or conspicuously abominable. He has 
the ‘‘ courage of his humanity,’’ even when it is self- 
contradictory—even when it is offensive. The self-assertive- 
ness of the Irishman, both in its good and bad sides, is 
described by the author in a series of striking antitheses :— 

“The Irishman is self-assertive; he is also instinct with 
consideration for the selfness of another. He may talk much, 
but he seldom loses his power of listening. If he allows himself 
to boast unduly, his good manners will presently prescribe a 
pause to let you have your turn. He has a vivid sense of 
respect due to himself, but it seldom extinguishes his sense of 
respect as equally due to others. He is self-conscious, and easily 
offended; he is other-conscious also, and not hard to be recon- 
ciled. His querulousness and his courtesy are a twin growth. 
He is uncompromising in his adherence to his opinion while 
it is his opinion; but he has a rare accessibility to the ideas of 
others. He is sensitive, and easily hurt; but is elastic, and 
soon recovers balance. And from this tissue of opposites—his 
vivid human nature—there bubbles up within him, as from a 
well-spring, an- inexhaustible fund of humor, to gladden our 
toil-worn race.” 

Obviously, if it were not for his social genius, the man 
thus described would be in danger of becoming a great 
nuisance. Obviously, too, if it were not that he has some 
mastery over his moods, he would make but a poor scholar or 
ruler. On the other hand, though he “ has a less developed 
instinct for pure negative self-control than other people,”’ 
he has compensating powers. He has powers of personality, 
of social insight, of seizing the central facts of a situation 
and marshalling them all, ‘‘ and of the tact implied in these 
powers.’’ Besides, the facility of consciousness, which has 
more than once already been stressed, makes him a 
magnificently adaptable worker, whether in science, or 
literature, or the tasks of Government. 

aes Consciousness flashes out at many pointe at once. Percep- 

tion, imagination, feeling, thought, all work together on the 

object of consciousness. Whatever the business in hand, the 

Celt tends to deal with it in a mood that is whole. 

Even when his business is abstract thought, and so consists in 

concentration on one special aspect of his world, as in mathe- 
matics, the ability for rapid concrete realisation in illustration 
or application of his thought is not far removed. This charac- 
teristic shows in French mathematical and scientific education, 
and in Ireland also, so far as there has been a chance. 
Abstract thought is, in fact, far more attractive to average 
ability when there is behind it this readiness to break out 


into imagination.” 

So much for the general genius of the Gael. Mrs. 
Bryant's analysis, we think, goes far to explain the 
successful Irishman. The successful Irishman is the 
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imaginative man, the intuitive man, as compared with the 
dogged and what we might call the collecting and inductive 
man. But what of the Irishman who has never excelled in 
literature or algebra or American politics, in soldiering 
or adventure or journalism? What of the quiet little man 
who runs a quiet little spirit-grocery in a quiet little 
country town? Does he, too, possess the lightning genius 
of the Gael? Well, it is impossible to discover a formula 
that will fit the average Irishman, clever and stupid, 
successful and broken, largely because it is impossible 
to discover the average Irishman himself. Mrs. Bryant, and 
those who make a study of the psychology of the Gael, 
cannot, do more than seek out and emphasise the qualities 
which the Gael as a whole seems to possess in superfluity as 
compared with his neighbors. Thus she states an important 
fact towards the understanding of the Gaelic character when, 
in speaking of the world’s championships in games, she 
points out that ‘‘ in all contests that require sudden effort— 
high jump, long jump, throwing the weight, and putting the 
hammer—lIrish names hold the field by a strong majority 
against the world almost all the time.’’ That fact suggests 
very forcibly the sudden and resilient qualities of the 
Irish genius, and it is, moreover, a fact which can be put 
to the test by any of us. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Bryant often describes 
as typical features of Irish life certain characteristics 
which other equally authoritative observers will be 
inclined to dispute. For instance, when she tells us 
that ‘‘ marriage, above all, is a veritable sacrament, and 
that not by ecclesiastical prescription only, but in its 
essential nature, as these people feel it to be, a solemn self- 
dedication of each to the other, a free unconditional gift,’’ 
we feel that she is ignoring the unhappier side of Irish 
match-making. Pessimists, no doubt, have in recent years 
been exaggerating the tragedies connected with the Irish 
‘** marriage of convenience.’’ On the whole, the institution 
seems not to work badly. But it is a mockery to apply a 
world-like ‘‘ self-dedication ’’ to hundreds of marriages of 
the kind. Again, when the author declares that 

“the prosperous Irishman cares less than another for the 

heaping up of wealth, gives profusely at an earlier stage in 

his financial progress, suffers less from pecuniary worries, and 

in general is less moved by purely materialistic motives,” 
we feel that the gombeen man and the miser—two 
sufficiently familiar figures in the Irish social scene—have 
not been taken into consideration to the extent which their 
importance demands. Mrs. Bryant’s study, it will be seen, 
is often appreciative rather than critical. It is more 
valuable, too, in its large central ideas than in its detailed 
study of different aspects of the Irish genius. Thus the 
chapters on “The Gael in Politics,’ “The Gael in 
Literature,’’ and ‘‘ The Celt in Spiritual Insight,”’ are little 
more than cursory prefaces to great subjects. The book asa 
whole, however, is original, stimulating, and full of the 
intelligence which springs from deep affection. Incidentally, 
it contains a tribute to the Celtic persistence of ideas, which 
may serve as a warning to those politicians who are flattering 
themselves just now that the Irish demand for self- 
government is decaying, and, if refused, will soon die a 
natural death. ‘‘ A Celtic political idea does not die,” 
declares Mrs. Bryant ; ‘‘ it wanes, but somewhere its memory 
is enshrined. One day it is proclaimed to the world again, 
and its world rallies to its standard once more.’’ There you 
have the history of Ireland in two sentences. 





FINANCE AND WORLD HISTORY. 

“Problems of Power: A Study of International Politics 

from Sadowa to Kirk-Kilisse.” By Wm. Morton 

FULLERTON. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 
To those who have formed the mental habit of regarding the 
economic factor as the sovereign and shaping agency in 
world-politics, the Balkan War came with the shock that 
awakens doubt. Here was a tremendous primitive conflict 
which seemed, at a first glance, to have nothing whatever 
to do with trade or finance, with the export of capital, the 
exploitation of virgin mines, the control of railways and 
roads, or the opening of new markets. However cleverly 
and sordidly the armament firms have schemed with the 
bankers and the diplomatists to supply these little States 








with weapons, one could not suspect even them of fostering 


the sudden dramatic impulse by which the Balkan peoples- 


leagued themselves together for what appeared to be a war 
of liberation. While all went well, we seemed to be back 
in the atmosphere of 1848. Sentiment had triumphed over 
economics, and the world for the moment seemed to have 
grown younger. It was, after all, an eminently natural 
phenomenon. The Balkan States are half-developed agri- 
cultural communities, and their adversaries stand on a still 
lower level of development. But as the war of liberation 
degenerated into a sordid struggle for territory, the 
economic factor emerged even in the Balkans. The real 
reason why the Allies fell out lay deeper than the swollen 
vanity of one, the treachery of another, and the military 
pride of a third. The real reason of the conflict lay in the 
inordinate difficulty of reconciling the idealistic, old-world 
principle of nationality with the modern pressure of economic 
necessity. Servia, excluded from the Adriatic, felt that it 
was vital for her to secure the Vardar route, with its rail- 
way and its access to the sea at Salonica. The Greeks, bent 
mainly on trade, wanted the inland Servians as their 
neighbors and customers. That (with the common human 
motives of vanity and greed to back it) was the real reason 
why they united against Bulgaria. If we seemed last autumn 
to be back in ’48, there is no doubt that this summer swelters 
in 1913. 

The conflict of principles in this war, and the curious 
cross-currents of sentiment and interest which have been in 
motion among the Great Powers, made the theoretic ques- 
tion so living and urgent that we turned with great expecta- 
tions to this brilliant, provoking book by Mr. Fullerton. 
He starts with a generalisation which promises a fascinating 
study of contemporary world-politics. ‘‘ Behind the facade 
of Governments,’”’ runs his opening sentence, ‘‘ two occult 
powers are now determining the destinies of the world.” 
Those powers he defines as finance and public opinion. His 
standpoint in politics is diametrically opposed to our own. 
For him the instinct of national self-assertion, the crude 
virility which displays itself in Imperialism, in resolute 
subjection to the burden of armaments, the Roosevelt spirit 
in America, the Poincaré movement in France, the liking 
for big, blustering, authoritative men—these are “ idealism.”’ 
The contrary impulse which is busied mainly with the juster 
apportionment of wealth and the raising of the masses, and 
sees in militarism and aggressive nationalism only a 
barbaric disturbance of the real work of the modern world— 
that is for him the enemy, and he thinks that he has suffi- 
ciently condemned it when he refers to it as “ humanitarian- 
ism.” There is here a conflict of temperament and outlook 
which transcends argument, and renders even criticism 
almost futile. To attempt an adequate discussion of a book 
which starts from these premises, would be to re-state our 
whole political outlook, and to defend, year by year and 
episode by episode, our whole reading of recent history. If 
we are disappointed with this clever book, it is mainly 
because Mr. Fullerton has lost his own clue. Promising us 
a study of the working of these two opposite principles in 
contemporary history, he has allowed himself so to meander 
among details and fads and impulsive leadings of sentiment, 
that he has forgotten his own set theme. When he remembers 
it, as he does in his profoundly interesting third chapter on 
the economic factors at work in French and German policy, 
he makes a valuable and original contribution to contempo- 
rary history. When he forgets it, to indulge in a lengthy 
panegyric of Mr. Roosevelt, or to give the French Republic 
the benefit of his advice on the remodelling of its constitu- 
tion, he merely provokes and distracts his readers. The book 
loses itself finally in quicksands of detail With all its skill 
of style, its taste in picking out striking and readable sayings, 
mainly from contemporary French writers, its immense mass 
of detailed knowledge, and its hazardous but often stimu- 
lating eccentricity of opinion, it fails in its main purpose 
of tracking certain dominant factors through a maze of 
events. We regret the failure, because, profoundly as we 
differ in fundamentals from Mr. Fullerton, and deeply as we 
dislike the shallow megalomania which he hails as “ ideal- 
ism,’ we meet in some of his pages a power of generalisation 
which might have led him to valuable results if he could 
have disciplined himself to avoid these continual digressions, 
these rather pretentious displays of omniscience. 

It is in his handling of the central problem of modern 
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“high politics,” the contest between the two European 
groups, and especially between France and Germany, that 
Mr. Fullerton seems to us to fall too often below his own 
proper intellectual level. He obviously knows more of France 
and the French than of any other European people. His 
remarks on French political psychology, on the trend of 
French history, and on the interaction of finance and social 
customs in France are usually acute, always brilliantly 
phrased, and so far objective and scientific that, while we 
should generally reject his conclusions and his advice, we 
should rarely differ from his statement of the facts. His 
perception of the importance of economics in foreign policy 
has led him to give a singularly fair and illuminating account 
of the German standpoint here; but he has not faith 
enough in his own theoretic power to shake himself free 
from the legends and platform obsessions of his school. 

When he deals with German policy from the economic side 
he is instructive and fair. He realises that the two leading 
motives of German policy towards France in recent years 
have been (1) a wish to obtain access to her Bourse; and 
(2) a desire to share in the mineral resources of Morocco 
and Algeria. We have often dwelt in these columns on the 
brutal, simple fact that North Africa is rich in iron 
ore, and that this is the key to the whole Moroccan 
tangle, and therefore to all the battle for a 
balance of power which has agitated Europe for a 
decade. Mr. Fullerton makes it clearer than any con- 
temporary writer that the prime economic necessity for 
Germany is to provide for the approaching exhaustion of her 
own iron supplies. When he allows himself to think of the 
Germans as a modern race, governed by economic motives, 
he is instructive and fair-minded. But he lapses perpetu- 
ally into what we can only call the diabolic view of German 
policy. He invents for her an uncanny, an inhuman, 
prescience and cunning. She lures Italy to disaster at 
Adowa, France to crisis at Fashoda, Russia to ruin at Port 
Arthur. She becomes the snake of legend, fascinating her 
victims and reducing them to passivity, until one might 
suppose that, for a generation, her statesmen alone in 
Europe have possessed a will and a policy. When she 
approaches France with fair words and friendly proposals, it 
is always with a sinister purpose; when she bullies, it is 
always from innate wickedness, and never because she has 
legitimate cause for indignation or alarm. Yet Mr. Fuller- 
ton, on other pages, is quite capable of explaining how irri- 
tating French policy was after the conclusion of the economic 
pact about Morocco, nor does he conceal, when he applauds 
M. Delcassé, his scheme of encerclement. 

Mr. Fullerton’s admirable intelligence is continually 
clouded by his habit of biassed Imperialistic 
mentality. In one chapter he writes like an 
pendent economic observer; in the next he lapses 
into the habitual polemics of a “Times”  corre- 
spondent. He supplies none the less the true reading of this 
European riddle. The economic factors make for peace. 
Germany wants French iron ore. 
dependent on German coal. Germany requires the use of 
French capital. France urgently wants a safer outlet for 
her foreign investments than she can find in Russia and the 
Near East; but the financial pressure towards peace and 
appeasement is crossed by the factor of “ public opinion,” 
which means in France the resolve to remember Alsace- 
Lorraine. Mr. Fullerton supplies to those of us who are 
perhaps too anxious to forget this central fact in European 
policy, a useful corrective when he describes the recent con- 
centration of the New Nationalism on the lost provinces. We 
are possibly wrong in indulging the hope, to which the 
efforts of M. Caillaux gave color, that France will ever 
reconcile herself with Germany on an economic basis alone. 
He may be right in thinking that it is too late for Germany 
to solve this problem merely by conceding an ungrudg- 
ing autonomy to the Reichsland. We admit that 
we cannot conceive of Germany’s freely consenting to 
neutralise Alsace-Lorraine, so that it should form with the 
Netherlands, Holland, Luxemburg, and Switzerland a con- 
tinuous buffer and line between the two rival races. 
But, when we face all the facts, we see no end to 
the grouping of Europe in two rival camps until some 
such solution is conceded or imposed. Stranger things have 
happened in European history than this.- Let us not forget 
that the factor of “ public opinion” is at work in Germany 


senti- 
inde- 


France is increasingly 





also, and nowhere has it developed a stream so steady and 
so strong against the pseudo-idealism of force. 





A PIOUS FOUNDER. 
“The Life and Times of Gilbert Sheldon.” By VERNON 
STALEY. (Wells Gardner. 10s. 6d. net.) 


‘INCREDIBLE as it may seem, no life of Sheldon has hitherto 
been written,” says Mr. Staley ; and, in spite of his “ surprise 
and amazement at such an omission,” we can see no sufficient 
reason for its having been supplied. Sheldon was a man of 
a type common among bishops—perhaps commoner still 
among archbishops; a political churchman of legal temper 
and authoritative instincts; decorous, a stickler less for 
assent than for conformity, keenly alive to what he con- 
ceived to be the interests of the great institution which he 
represented, though conceiving them in a narrow and short- 
sighted way. His name is mainly known in connection with 
the Sheldonian Theatre, which Oxford owes to his munifi- 
cence, and which, here as elsewhere, was on a princely scale. 
He held great preferment, but he held it greatly ; here he 
ranks with William of Wykeham, with Waynflete, and the 
pious founders of old time. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Staley has succeeded either in 
bringing new facts to light, or in placing those already known 
in a new perspective. And his pulpit mannerisms are irri- 
tating. Laud is “a great and good man,” and a-“ martyr” ; 
where Juxon is buried beside his predecessor at Oxford, the 
strain becomes dithyrambic :— 

“* And so we leave the ashes of these two great Archbishops 
lying side by side in the chapel of St. John the Baptist's 
College. And what a meeting of these two eminent servants 
of God beyond the veil! Was it left to Juxon to bring the 
tidings of the restoration of the Church to him who had, with 
their martyred roye! master, laid his head on the block to save 


it? Who can tell?” 

We, at least, cannot, and may pass to less speculative 
ground. 

The standards of the seventeenth century permitted a 
suppleness in the attitude of the clergy towards their lay 
patrons which is now inconceivable. Sheldon was a man of 
independent temper. When Warden of All Souls, he opposed 
Laud in the matter of a fellowship to which the Archbishop 
wished to nominate an unqualified person; later, greatly to 
his credit, he reproved Charles II. in very plain language: 
“Sir (he said), I wish you would put away this woman that 
you keep.’”’ But in 1672 we find him officiating at the 
marriage of the King’s natural son to a child of five years 
of age. This is too much for even his biographer’s loyalty. 
“What it must have cost him to perform this marriage cere- 
mony, it is not difficult to imagine; we should not have been 
surprised to know that he had, for obvious reasons, refused 
to officiate.” The burlesque sermon at Lambeth, when “ one 
Cornet Bolton, a very gentleman like man, behind a chair 
did pray and preach like a Presbyter Scot, with all possible 
imitation in grimace and voice,” was unseemly ; and, in spite 
of Mr. Staley’s quaint comment that it revealed the Arch- 
bishop’s sense of humor, it scandalised the worthy Pepys 
greatly ; but it is venial in comparison with this outrage on 
decency which throws a sinister light—the more so because 
Sheldon was otherwise a man of high character—on the 
Restoration Church. We cannot conceive Baxter or Calamy 
falling so low. 

His chief title to fame is that he was the head and front 
of the prelatist party that perpetuated the divisions among 
English Churchmen which had led to the persecution, first 
of Puritan by Anglican, then of Anglican by Puritan; and 
which now, had charity and good sense prevailed, might have 
been set at rest, and once and for all overcome. It was not 
to be. The passions of the past were stereotyped in the 
Act of Uniformity (1662), under which the English Church, 
for the first time in history, became the Church of a section 
of the nation, not of the nation as a whole. This result is, it 
seems, of less account to the modern Neo-Anglican than are 
the minute modifications of the liturgy introduced by the Con- 
vocation of 1661. Mr. Staley discusses these from the stand- 
point of a liturgiologist. We shall not follow him into the 
technicalities of his science; but the lay mind will be sur- 
prised to find objection taken to the new Collects, 
addressed to our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ thus. unfortunately 
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betraying a lack of liturgical knowledge’’; and to the so- 
called ‘“‘Manual Acts” in the Communion Service, which 
are characterised as “a most deplorable addition to the 
Prayer Book, for they emphasise a view of Consecration in- 
consistent with our Lord’s institution.” The whole chapter 
on the Revision of the Prayer Book is sufficiently amusing. 
Perhaps the less we know of these things the better; but 
it may be suggested that the Roman Canon of the Mass is 
open to the same criticism as the English Prayer of Conse- 
cration ; and that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

It should be remembered that, like the High Churchmen 
of the Laudian type as a class, Sheldon was not a dogmatist ; 
his intolerant zeal for conformity was political rather than 
theological. Theologically, he was not without a strain of 
Latitudinarianism which, though his enemies put it down 
to indifference, we may assign to a higher motive. Nor was 
he personally rancorous. He presented Cudworth to the 
living of Ashwell, and extended his protection to Thomas 
White, the ejected lecturer of St. Bride’s. The description of 
him given by his chaplain, Parker, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxford, would apply to the Cambridge Platonists, or to men 
of the school of Jowett and Stanley in our own time :— 

“* Archbishop Sheldon was a man of undoubted piety, but 
though he was very assiduous at prayers, yet he did not set 
so great a value on them as others did, nor regarded so much 
worship as the use of worship, placing the chief point of 
religion in the practice of a good life. In his daily discourse 
he cautioned those about him not to deceive themselves with a 
half religion, nor to think that Divine Worship was confined 
within the walls of the Church, the principal part of it being 
without doors, and consisting in being conversant with man- 
kind. If men led an upright, sober, chaste life, then, and 
not till then, they might look upon themselves us religious; 
otherwise it would signify nothing what form of religion bad 
men followed, or to what Church they belonged. Then having 
spoken to this effect, he added, with a kind of exu!tation and 
joy: ‘ Do well, and rejoice.’ ” 





SIR HERBERT TREE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


“Thoughts and After-Thoughts.” By HERBERT BEERBOHM 
TREE. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


SoMEWHERE in his book, Sir Herbert Tree says that it is 
easy to have the courage of other people’s opinions. He 
himself has the courage of his own, and they are various 
and very shrewdly stated. He has a motley talent and a 
philosophic independence of some established canons. He 
holds that children should not be reared as little Jingoes ; 
that too much speculative reading blunts our intellectual 
valor; that war is not a necessary evil, and does not keep 
the race strong; that there is plenty to learn but not a 
great deal to impart in acting; and that the laureateship 
should be conferred on a poet after death, “for the benefit 
of his family.” 

But Sir Herbert Tree’s readers will principally want to 
hear what he has to say about his own profession and 
the art of producing plays. Shakespeare is the author 
chiefly in question, and Sir Herbert is quite ready to discuss 
his own and other people’s methods of setting Shakespeare on 
the stage :— 

“‘TIs Shakespeare living, or is he dead? That is the ques- 
tion. Is he to be, or not to be? 

““Tf he is to be, his being must be of our time—that is to 
say, we must look at him with the eyes and listen to him with 
the ears of our own generation. And it is, surely, the greatest 
tribute to his genius that we should claim his work as belong- 
ing no less to our time than to his own! 

‘‘There are those who contend that, if Shakespeare be fit 
to play to our age, in order to appreciate his works they must 
only be decked out with the threadbare wardrobe of a bygone 
time. Let us treat these antiquarians with the respect due to 
another age, but do not let us be deluded by a too diligent 
study of magazine articles into the belief that we must regard 
these great plays as interesting specimens for the special 
delectation of epicures in antiques.” 

Here, then, are the two parties to the argument and their 
two positions. Chance has bestowed Sir Herbert Tree’s 
volume with a reviewer who, where the traffic of the stage 
is concerned, scrupulously rejects the penny plain in favor of 
the twopence colored. With a chosen play or two of 
Shakespeare, he can at any time, in the quietude of his 
study, “turn melancholy forth to funerals”; but when “he 
has paid his money at the box-office, then let the welkin 
roar. Let each mechanic genius of the theatre make his 
masterpiece, and carry on like anything. Sir Herbert Tree 
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tells us that, in his own Shakespearean productions, he has 
tried to borrow from the arts and sciences all that they have 
to lend him ; and who in his heart believes that Shakespeare 
himself would have refused these aids to the illusions of 
the scene? For all on the stage is illusion; and how much, 
pray, do we gain in truth by stripping the scene down to 
what the expert calls the “adequate’’? What is adequate 
that can be bettered? How often is Shakespeare in his plays 
making audible complaint of the littleness and meanness of 
his resources! The performance of the property man in the 
Chinese drama is, we are told, quite seriously regarded in 
China; in London he makes the success of the piece for an 
opposite reason: he and his “ business” being here accepted 
as something new and rich in burlesque. Shakespeare 
“adequate ’’ appeals to but a very small section of the public. 
Shakespeare resplendent fills the house. There is no other 
profitable way of presenting Shakespeare in these days. Sir 
Herbert Tree says :— 

“I contend that greater service for the true knowing of 
Shakespeare’s works is rendered by the careful production of 
one of these plays than by the indifferent—or, as I believe, it 
is now fashionably called, the ‘ adequate ’—representation of 
half-a-dozen of them. By deeply impressing an audience, and 
making their hearts throb to the beat of the poet’s wand, by 
bringing out through representation the full meaning of his 
works, by enthralling an audience by the magic of the actor 
who has the compelling power, we are enabled to give 
Shakespeare a wider appeal and a larger franchise—surely no 
mean achievement. Thousands witness him instead of 
hundreds; for his works are not only, or primarily, for the 
literary students: they are for the world at large. Indeed, 
there should be more joy over ninety-nine Philistines that are 
gained than over one elect that is preserved. I contend that 
not only is no service rendered to Shakespeare by an 
‘adequate’ representation, but that such performances are a 
disservice, in so far that a large proportion of the audience 
will receive from such representations an impression of dulness. 
And in all modesty it may be claimed that it is better to draw 
multitudes by doing Shakespeare in the way the public prefers 
than to keep the theatre empty by only presenting him 
ee as these counsels of imperfection would have us 

oO. 
Now it is, of course, possible for a manager to spend much 
money in bringing out some pictorial play of Shakespeare in 
a vulgar or merely flamboyant style ; and if we suspect him 
of doing this for filthy lucre, we may fairly say that he is 
debauching an unintelligent public, and withhold from him 
our own intelligent support. But the manager who lavishes 
his capital to the end of illustrating Shakespeare in pursu- 
ance of his own artistic ideal occupies a different station. Let 
us respect the honest antiquarian ; but let those of us who 
like pageantry and light and color, and a heaving crowd and 
a pealing orchestra give no timorous vote to the manager 
who heaps his money on that we may get return for ours. 
Does the actor-manager never speculate in the interest of 
his own artistic aims? It would cost him a good deal less 
to produce Shakespeare on the cheap, on the “ adequate” ; 
but some managers will no more consent to bring 
Shakespeare forward on these terms than some playgoers will 
be diddled into putting their shillings down to see him thus 
curtailed. 

Sir Herbert, explaining and defending his own produc- 
tion of the “ Tempest,”’ says : — 

“* So far from pandering to the public taste, I claim that 
an artist works primarily for himself—his first aim is to satisfy 
his own artistic conscience. His output is the result of the 
impetus in him to work out his own ideals. Even were the 
public satisfied with a less competent treatment of the poet’s 
work, I should still have presented it in the way I did.” 


For what reason should we play the niggard with 
Shakespeare? In respect of every other dramatist we ask 
for realism, local color, literalness throughout, the tubs and 
the pump. Where precisely does the Philistine heresy 
come in when the tubs and the pump are Shakespeare’s? 
Every modern dramatist gets the benefit of every trick of 
the producer, and the manager is praised for it. It is 
crinolines, or an earthquake, or an aeroplane, or something 
so dazzlingly deficient in clothing that the opera-glass in the 
stalls is at a discount. This, which in a modern play is 
“ atmosphere,” is in Shakespeare what the purists call a 
scenic spectacle. 

In recent years some change has been observed :— 


“Since this Personal Explanation ”’—concerning the 
“Tempest ’—‘‘ was written the art of stage presentation haa 
progressed—and I think rightly progressed—in the direction 
of a greater simplicity of treatment. This progress is chiefly 
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due to the increased facilities for economy in the lighting of 
scenery—suggestion is often stronger than actuality, where 
purely fantastic and imaginative works are concerned. I would, 
of course, not apply this law to scenes of realism, in which 
most of Shakespeare’s plays pass. In ‘ Hamlet’ I have found 
myself most happy in the purely suggestive surroundings of 
tapestries, and I have received assurances from many playgoers 
that they were more impressed by this mode of treating the 
play than by any other. In our recent production of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
too, the scenery was characterised by simple grandeur rather 
than by magnificence of detail. Rugged simplicity was the 
note of an admirable production of ‘ King Lear’ at the Hay- 
market.” 


This is but the newest thing in illusion. The fashion 
may endure or it may pass; it would, we think, be con- 
siderably out of place in the treatment of plays like “Julius 
Cesar,’”’ “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Henry II.,” “Henry 
VIII.,” or “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The fashion is 
commendable in so far as it is another step towards the 
suppression of the unessential. In the scenic representation 
of Shakespeare is there anything to aim at but the keeping 
out of sight of the unessential ? 





POPE’S “CLODIO.”’ 


“The Life and Writings of Philip, Duke of Wharton.” By 
LEWIs MELVILLE. (Lane. 16s. net.) 


Tue character of Philip, Duke of Wharton, is so full of 
puzzling inconsistencies, and his career so packed with stir- 
ring activities, that it is surprising, as Mr. Melville notes in 
his preface, that we have had to wait so long for a compre- 
hensive account of his life. Familiar as his name has been 
made by Pope’s famous couplets, we suspect that the general 
reader knows little more of him than that he was “ the scorn 
and wonder” of the Augustan days, and that “his ruling 
passion was the lust of praise.” Mr. Melville has set him- 
self the task of collecting all that is known about Wharton 
with his accustomed energy, and though he does not quite 
succeed in painting an impressive portrait of the eccentric 
Duke’s personality, his researches into the Stuart Papers 
and other documents contain a great deal of useful informa- 
tion about a particularly attractive period in our political 
and social history. 

As the son of a staunch supporter of the Protestant cause 
who distinguished himself both by composing “ Lilli 
Burlero” and by moving a resolution in the House of Lords 
against Swift’s pamphlet on “The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,” and as the godson of Queen Anne and William III., 
Wharton seemed to be marked out for the enjoyment of 
easy power and respectable success. But a strain in his 
temperament, partly of genius, and partly of something 
little short of lunacy, falsified these prognostications, and he 
signalised himself, while yet a boy of sixteen, by making a 
clandestine marriage. His father died six weeks later, and, 
now the Marquis of Wharton, he started for the orthodox tour 
on the Continent, where he began a correspondence with the 
Pretender, and, after some negotiations, received a warrant 
creating him Duke of Northumberland. His next transition 
was to Dublin, where he made the acquaintance of Swift, 
and supported the de facto Government with so much zeal 
that, though he was still a minor, he was soon rewarded 
with the title of Duke of Wharton. 

This might have seemed a fairly variegated career for a 
youth of twenty, but Wharton had other heights to climb, 
and shortly after his return to London, he set the town 
talking by his extravagances as President of the Hell-Fire 
Club. His name soon became a by-word for dissipation ; 
but he managed to find time to gain a certain celebrity in 
the world of letters, and Mrs. Centlivre, when dedicating to 
him her play, “A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” expressed her 
belief that Henry IV., “if it were possible for him to know, 
would forgive the bold assassin’s hand for the honor of having 
his fall celebrated by your Grace’s pen.” Oddly enough, 
another of Wharton’s protégés at this period was Young, 
the pious author of the “Night Thoughts,” who sent him 
“The Revenge,’ with a fulsome dedication. But, as John- 
son drily wrote when recording the event, “if virtuous 
authors must be patronised only by virtuous peers, who shall 
point them out?” 

After an interlude, during which he became Master of 
the Grand Lodge of English Freemasons, the next theatre 
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of Wharton’s activities was the House of Lords. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his bitter attacks on the South-Sea 
Company—he had lost £120,000 in South-Sea stock—and 
his eloquent opposition to the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Atterbury. He was then only twenty-four, but the 
speech, wrote Dr. King, “ was heard with universal applause 
and admiration, and was indeed not unworthy of the oldest 
and most accomplished senator or the most able 
and eloquent lawyer in either House of Parliament.” 
Horace Walpole relates that Wharton primed himself for 
the speech by telling Sir Robert Walpole that he intended 
to speak for the Bill, and asking for some hints. ‘ Walpole 
went through the whole case with him, and the Duke, having 
ascertained by his lie the Ministerial arguments, was able 
to get ready his answer.” 

It is difficult to follow Wharton’s various tergiversations 
between the Jacobite and Hanoverian causes, but it seems 
probable that his diplomatic mission to the Court of Spain 
was arranged as much with the object of getting rid of his 
importunities as for any other reason. It resulted in his 
summons to appear before the Privy Council, his outlawry 
and ruin, and, after a number of escapades, his death 
in the Franciscan Monastery of Poblet at the age of thirty- 
five. 

Mr. Melville mentions Wharton’s writings on the title- 
page of his book, and he makes the suggestion that some 
compiler should extract from the “True Briton” a collec- 
tion to be called “The Maxims and Moral Refléctions of 
Philip, Duke of Wharton.” The result would be, he thinks, 
a realisation that the Duke had far more common-sense, 
humor, and irony, and a great deal more insight into 
public questions at home and abroad than he is usually 
credited with possessing. For this we are prepared to take 
Mr. Melville’s word. But we imagine that there are few 
who would now care to turn to the dusty pages of the “ True 
Briton.’”’ Wharton’s writings, like his life, are best summed 
up in Pope’s words: “ flagitious, yet not great.” 





A NIETZSCHEAN HERO. 


“The Yoke of Pity.” (L’ORvDINATION.) By JULIEN BENDA. 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


In “The Yoke of Pity,’’ M. Julien Benda, with the logical 
genius of his race, deals brilliantly with a thesis that may 
disconcert or vaguely annoy our national love of compromise. 
The hero, Felix, whose people belong to a smart Parisian 
set, forms a liaison with a middle-class woman, Madeleine, 
who is the victim of unhappy circumstances—a sad child- 
hood, hostile relatives, a loveless conventional union. Felix, 
who is a sensitive youth of twenty-three, a born student by 
nature, gives himself up to his mistress with serious, almost 
devotional, ardor. He holds aloof from his people, detesting 
their worldly chatter, frivolity, and luxury; he breaks all 
the ties of his habits and of his former friendships, he shuns 
his acquaintances, he confines himself to a daily intercourse 
and communion with Madeleine in the flat he has taken 
for their meetings, and in her own house, where he suffers, 
however, from the mediocrity of her little circle. Thus, for 
a year or more, Felix rivets on himself the chains of his 
responsibility, and he loves the idea of absolute absorption 
in the Only One. He binds Madeleine to him “ by the joys 
she had in him, the joys he desired her to find, by the need 
she had of him, the need he desired her to have.” In sur- 
rendering herself completely to him, in defiance of the world, 
in abandoning all her pride and modesty, and in sharing 
his every thought, Madeleine has no corner of her soul left 
that she can call her own. With considerable skill, the 
author indicates that Felix (who is a bit of an intellectual 
prig) is deliberately hypnotising himself, and cultivating 
“the sensation of being insensible to all other women,” and 
that his “ passion” has no other basis than compassion and 
a sentimental fidelity to the sensual tie. 

Two years pass, and the day arrives when Felix 
wakes to a paralysing fear that his liaison is “an absolute, 
everlasting captivity.” In a flash of clairvoyance, he 
realises that for months he has been unconsciously suffering, 
and that he has deliberately refused to recognise that his life 
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with Madeleine has long been oppressing him. He has gone | 


on “enmeshing himself with a vast network of subtle and 
firm ties, while cutting himself off from the power to break 
free or the right to do so.” And the result of this “terrible 
union of souls,” in which his love has made no provision for 
change, is that he has created an utter need of himself in 
Madeleine, whom he is sick of. 

The situation which M. Benda analyses with remarkable 
clarity is a fairly common one, but the interest of his expo- 
sition centres in the unusual temperament of the masculine 
victim. In the generality of cases, the man’s growing 
exasperation makes him brutal, and his egoism and lack of 
cleverness lead him to wound the woman he no longer loves 
to the degree of bitter disillusioning her and so providing a 
cruel counter-irritant to her pain. But Felix is blessed or 
cursed with an unusual faculty of delicate pity, and while he 
forces himself back to freedom by “talking of outside 
things,”’ by taking up, one by one, his old circle of interests 
and amusements, he is tormented by the thought of her 
gentleness, of her tact in her suffering. He is tortured each night 
by the thought of her spiritual isolation, of her impotence, 
“torn by the memory of the slow cruelty he had inflicted 
on her with his ill-feigned joys, his clumsily concealed 
evasions, his cunning, awkward lies.” And, in despair, he 
cries: “ Shall I never get away from my pity for her? - Shall 
I never return to consciousness of myself, of myself alone— 
utterly alone?’”’ If the case were less tragic for the unhappy 
Madeleine—for she “only knew how to love; she had no 
ideas, no mind ”"—we might grow satiric at Felix’s expense, 
and dub him “the Man of Feeling,” after the supersensitive 
hero of Mackenzie’s sentimental novel. And there is, 
indeed, something ludicrous in the position of a man who, 
although “he would have given years of his life to be able 
to drink her tears and see her smile once more,’’ keeps on 
saying to himself: “In five minutes I shall be free, I shall 
read the papers T can hold out till then. ; 
However, Felix, after growing to hate the very thought of 
Woman, and to detest her for all her typical qualities, “ her 
exclusive pre-occupation with the things next to hand,”’ her 
readiness to give, to devote herself without reserve, her 
“ power of enslaving a man by the faith she showed in him,” 
learns at length the lesson that “ pity is death,” and does 
at last regain his right to live by cutting himself free from 
Madeleine. There is, perhaps, a touch of Latin theatricality 
in this last scene of his “ ordination,’’ where Felix, solemnly 
planted on a bench at midnight near to Madeleine’s house, 
vows that he “will be hard.” Henceforth, he will pass by 
the afflicted and distressed, and turn his face towards the 
strong men, “the real men who can check their tears in 
order to understand them.” The scene is forced and too 
obviously compounded of a logical idea and a Nietzschean 
formula. It is, indeed, not free from the false solemnity 
of youthful cant, but it serves, appropriately enough, to 
snap the last threads of tangled falsity which tie the super- 
sensitive hero’s hands. And the shadowy Madeleine, whom 
we can judge only through her lover’s fluctuations, sensa- 
tions, and emotions, now disappears from the story. 

Part II. opens ten years later with a description of the 
happy ménage of Felix, happy in his charming wife, 
Clémence, and their adorable little daughter, Suzanne. 
Clémence is a pearl among women; “in everything she took 
up she was moderate, in everything she felt she was reason- 
able”; she is loving, never intruding, tranquil and collected 
in her love.” In fact, Clémence might have been created 
to the order of “an old solitary student, a celibate philo- 
sopher,” for that is what Felix is in his innermost nature. 
After getting free from Madeleine, Felix had discovered that 
the real life of the intellect, not “the half-pressure intel- 
lectual activity,” but a “passionate, permanent exclusive 
possession”? by ideas and fructifying concepts is his means 
of full self-realisation, and “ that every other kind of activity 
was for him a sham, a lie, boredom.” Felix is, in fact, a 
philosopher “ removed from the turbulence of the flesh,” and 
he has trained his wife not to expect anything more from 
him than he can give in the few hours which he shares with 
her and the child, Suzanne. Felix himself is engaged in the 
composition of a great work, and everything is turning out 
very well when—the thunderbolt falls. The doctors discover 
that little Suzanne has serious hip-joint disease. We must 
congratulate M. Benda on the arresting beauty of the 
emotional passage where the unfortunate philosopher’s new- 
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born anxiety for his child leads him “to become one with 
the little, sleeping creature, weak, trustful, sick.” He loses 
all thought of himself and of his ideas when he stands at her 
bedside. ‘“‘ Now it was she who suffered in him, she who 
in him pitied her ; he felt with her, and no longer because 
of her; his self-interest melted away in her . . . he 
tasted to the full the delight of this merging of his entity 
into hers. . . .” But his sense of unity is of short dura- 
tion. In his recoil he realises that his “ passion for ideas,” 
his passionate absorption in concepts, and the independence 
and austerity of his consciousness are again fatally menaced 
by his love for his child. He is going to lose his intellectual 
life, which is “the first condition of his existence”; he is 
going to be absorbed by his family’s claims, just as formerly 
he was absorbed by pity for Madeleine. In a frenzy, Felix 
rushes back to his study and plunges again into his studies ; 
but it is useless. ‘The only reality is there—in the child’s 
room’’; “his real power of absorption and intensive concen- 
tration is no longer with his ideas, but with the flesh of his 
flesh, the blood of his blood.’’ The average person will 
rejoice at this; but the philosopher’s route is not that 
traced by life for the average person. And the sensitive 
Felix is overwhelmed by his sense of responsibility for 
Suzanne’s existence. , 

The child’s disease gains ground. The doctors 
sheathe Suzanne’s limbs in plaster. Her little com- 
rades come to play with her, and she has to lie still. Soon 
the parents have to take Suzanne to Berck, where “she 
found that there existed a whole world of little people like 
herself, all strapped down to their carriages.’ And the more 
love and pity Felix is driven to bestow on his child, the 
more fiercely does he resent the whole religion of suffering 
which now closes round him, excluding his whole “ free” 
intellectual life. We should, however, be more satisfied by 
M. Benda’s analysis had he not interpolated slices of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy amongst his hero’s reflections— 


e.g., “ The religion of the heart, of sentiment, of tears 
, a moral atmosphere created entirely by women! 
Women . . . women everywhere. All the ordering of 


the soul left to women. Art turned to ‘sentiment’; justice 
turned to ‘love’; morality turned to ‘kindness,’” &c. And 
the struggle between the philosopher and the loving father 
is not, we think, done sufficiently from delicate observation 
of life; it is, too, lacking in those subtle, unexpected turns 
and twists which Nature alone can supply. 

Indeed, the artistic weakness of the novel is inseparable 
from the Latin passion for developing a logical idea. 
But accepting the straitened limitations of the novel 
with a thesis, we cannot but admire the delicacy 
with which the emotional outbursts on Felix’s part 
are handled. The scene in which the wife, Clémence, 
triumphs. over the despairing philosopher is extremely 
subtle. We must recognise that the man suffers from a deep 
rift between his intellect and his emotions, and it is impos- 
sible for him to harmonise their workings. But the intensity 
with which Felix abandons himself to the claims of each in 
turn does not prove more than the author’s thesis is true in 
Felix’s case. M. Benda’s contention that “ intellectual 
activity at the highest pressure cannot co-exist with any 
passion of the heart” is negatived by the lives of many great 
thinkers, and his final apostrophe to “ the mighty solitaries, 
who, dead to the world in your towers in Crete and Sicily, 
scan the nature of Numbers and Movement,” and to “the 
great contemplatives living alone in your cells at Oxford 
and Constance,” is a little cheap in its rhetorical flight. And 
here we must leave Felix with his child sitting on his knee, 
reconciled in part, though not in the depths of his soul, to 
the life of “love which had completely asborbed him, and 
not only of living sweetly in that love, unresistingly and 
without regret, but also of admiring and honoring it. 

So he sat, bending over his beloved burden, gazing upward 
to the heaven of the elect from which she had driven him, the 
heaven which would soon be for ever hidden from his sight.” 

The story is very French in its sentimental pean to the 
“religion of the mind,’”’ as well as in its picture of intense 
paternal devotion—but, in both these respects, “The Yoke 
of Pity” offers an interesting contrast to English fiction. 
It is essentially a novel with a thesis, but though the intel- 
lectual interest is predominant, it contains passages of 
striking emotional power. Our thanks are due to Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan for his nervous and polished translation. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Madame Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor.” By L. 
GastTIng. Translated by J. Lewis MAy. (Lane. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Historica legends die hard, but that which connects 
Madame Tallien with the fall of Robespierre can hardly 
survive the scrutiny to which M. Gastine has subjected it. 
Its credit chiefly belongs to Arséne Houssaye, who christened 
the ex-Marquise de Fontenay by the name of “Our Lady of 
Thermidor,” and gave currency to the tale by which Tallien 
was inspired to work for Robespierre’s overthrow by the 
gift of a dagger sent him from his mistress Theresa, the 
daughter of the Spanish banker, Cabarrus. Tallien’s 
character is in itself an obstacle to the story, for he was not 
the man to risk his life even under the stimulus of a grand 
passion, and M. Gastine proves without difficulty that there 
is no foundation for the legend. She had, he says, not one 
atom ‘of affection for Tallien, and his acquiescence in her 
later amours proves that he had little for her. Both were 
ambitious and esurient, and “the demirep Queen of the 
Directory,” with her loose moral code, her diaphanous gar- 
ments, and her beauty, was just the woman to forward his 
career. But M. Gastine does a good deal more than demolish 
a legend. His description of the day when “ the triumvirate 
of the Terror” went to the guillotine with their companions 
is a vivid piece of writing, while his account of Madame 
Tallien’s subsequent career, both under the Directory and as 
Princesse de Chimay, makes very entertaining reading. After 
the Restoration, she never broke down the social ostracism 
caused by her doings in the Directory days, and she died in 
1835, a bitter and disappointed woman. Mr. May has given 
us a competent translation of this stirring and picturesque 
biography. 

* * * 

“Making Good in Canada.” By Freperick A. TALBOT. 

(Black. 3s, 6d. net.) 


Tus is largely a book about the more romantic phases 
of Canadian life. We find but little in it of wheat-growing 
or fruit-farming in British Columbia—the stock subjects 
which are commonly held to be‘of most interest to the British 
emigrant. Mr. Talbot’s record is mainly of life beyond the 
railway-penetrated settlements. He follows the trail of the 
“packer’’ and the road of the “ freighter,” telling us how 
the trail and the road are made; discourses on the chances 
of the trapper’s life, introducing some thrilling stories 
about bears ; and informs us of a number of other vocations 
whereby an honest man may earn an honest living, and 
even acquire wealth. Of all these, journalism appears to be 
the worst; but he gives an amusing sketch of how a 
“journalist,” with £10 capital, a hand-printing press, a 
keen eye for a rising neighborhood, and no objection to 
frequently changing his address, sometimes finds the pursuit 
quite profitable. Wood-chopping is not to be despised ; nor 
is the conduct of an “hotel” in the distant bush so pre- 
carious, financially, as it might seem. In his concluding 
chapter he deals with “ some immigration problems and how 
they may be solved,” suggesting a scheme by which the 
immigrant might be helped to a fair start on the land, and 
expressing the opinion that the authorities have not really 
grasped the immigration problem. The style of the book is 
anecdotal, and the author has been particularly fortunate 
in obtaining so many excellent photographic pictures of 
out-of-the-way scenes by his fellow-explorer, Mr. R. ©. W. 
Lett. 

+ * - 
‘Memoirs of the Husband of an ex-Crown Princess.” By 

Enrico TOSELLI. Translated by Lady THEODORA Davipson. 

(Duckworth. 10s. 6d. net.) 


We have already had the ex-Crown Princess’s memoirs, 
and now we are given what Signor Toselli describes in his 
first sentence as his ‘‘defence.’’ Scandal in exalted circles 
is always sure of an audience, and there are thousands of 
worthy people who will be glad to read every detail concern- 
ing the matrimonial infelicities of Princess Louise of Saxony. 
It is all quite on the lines of the conventional romance. 
There are the beautiful and unhappy Princess, the 
picturesque musician, a waiting-maid, a motor-car, a 
divorce, a marriage in a registrar’s office, lack of funds, and 
an estrangement—all the stock-in-trade of a ‘ Family 
Herald” fewilleton. Signor Toselli tells us that he has 





been pained by the attention given in the newspapers to his 
private affairs. His own pages do not err on the side of 
reticence, and the reader is likely to close the book with a 
belief that, as a Professor of Divinity remarked about the 
story of Annanias and Sapphira, the episode is deeply to the 
discredit of all parties concerned. Were it not for the fact 
that the heroine is an ex-Crown Princess, the volume would 
receive no more attention than it deserves, and we doubt 
whether it would ever have found a publisher. It certainly 
would not have appeared in an English translation. 
* *~ * 
“Essays in Fresco.” By Epwarp McCurpy. (Chatto & 
Windus. 5s. net.) 


“THE purpose is that, in the case of each figure and out- 
line, the hand should register the creative impulse of the 
brain with such swift decision as the artist uses when he 
accomplishes the allotted portion of the work in the time 
which intervenes between the laying on and the drying of 
the plaster.’’ This passage from the prefatory note on 
“ Buon Fresco” explains the title of a collection of excur- 
sions into historical fact and fancy by the scholarly author 
of “The Note Books of Leonardo da Vinci,” and the spirit 
in which the majority of them are wrought. The best of the 
bunch, perhaps, is the second, “Conradin,”’ the seventeen- 
year-old boy prince, who tried to wrest an empire from Charles 
of Anjou, and all but succeeded—a clean-cut cameo, vivid with 
drama. Admirable also is “A Triad of Captivities,’ in 
which Richard Ceeur de Lion, Enzo, “ King of Sardina,’’ and 
James the First of Scotland, are pictured in related colors 
as men, prisoners, and poets. The first essay, dealing with 
the actuality of Jaufre Rudel, the twelfth century Provengal 
poet, and with the pretty legend of his love-quest, strikes us 
as less pure fresco. The array of critical authorities mar- 
shelled by Mr. McCurdy are surely re-touches in “ secco.” 
Nor do one or two of the shorter papers at the end suggest 
the impetuous swiftness with which the old fresco-painters 
worked, or the sureness of their results. But if one relaxes 
the standard a little, every essay in the book is worth 
reading, and two or three are worth re-reading. 

* # a 


“The Soldiers whom Wellington Led.” By Epwarp 
FRASER, (Methuen. 5s, net.) 


Mr. Fraser’s book does not aspire to present a personal 
or general impression of the Peninsular War or to supple- 
ment the general historians. His study is neither critical 
nor compendious. It embodies episodes of military achieve- 
ment; the crossing of the Douro; the charge of the Light 
Dragoons at Talavera; the forced march of the “ Light 
Division ’’ ; the storming of Badajos ; the capture of a French 
eagle at Barrosa; the carnage of Albuhera, and the like. 
There is no bone to pick with the author over the accuracy 
of his statements, and he adequately rounds his narratives 
with apposite citations from contemporary documents, des- 
patches, journals, and diaries. The color is profuse, and the 
author is apt to be misguided in italicising the horrible 
slaughter of the Peninsular campaigns. Mr. Fraser recounts 
an anecdote of Wellington with apparent approval, but one 
which only throws the inhumanity and arbitrariness of the 
Commander-in-Chief into salient relief. And whatever his 
provocation, we are not inclined to exculpate Lieut.-General 
Graham for his ferocious ambition in life—‘ to slay French- 
men.” There are limits to glorification; but, as a whole, 
the battle-pictures are described with dexterity and anima- 
tion. Mr. Fraser, if an unbalanced, is a virile writer. 
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How Fra pce 
i 


Governed 
By RAYMOND POINCARE 


President of the French Republic. 
Cloth, 7/6 net. (Inland Postage 5d.) 


‘*M. Poincare traces in rapid summary the history 
of the Parliament, the Republican Constitution, the 
Commune and the Department, the Ministry, the 
Judicature, National Education, and Compulsory 
Military Service, and explains the actual situation in 
each case. It is all done lightly and succinctly, 
and yet with authority and precision.’'-—M?. Sidney 
Low in the Daily Mail. 


‘Tt is the kind of text-book that only a master 
of his subject could indite—luminous in its arrange- 
ment, vivid in its presentation, and enhanced in every 
way by the conscious companionship of a rich and 


vigorous mind.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Written with that lucidity and lightness of touch 
which are so essentially French, this book is bound 
to be widely read. It will appeal to all lovers of 
France, 


it is furnished with an index and divided into para- 
graphs with clear headings ; and those of us who are 
not students, but who visit the pleasant land of France 
merely en touriste, before next setting out on our 
travels, may read this volume with pleasure and 


profit.’—TZhe Daily Chronicle. 


‘The book is a lucid, aquite extraordinarily lucid, 
exposition of the entire machinery of government of 


France.’ — The Globe. 


‘This volume, needless to say, has those qualities 
of lucidity, simplicity, and mederation which one 
would expect from a Frenchman of M. Poincare's 
scholarship and training.’ — 7he Morning Post, 


Lord Lister : His Life and Work. 
By G.T. WRENCH, M,D., Lond. With 8 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15/- net. 


Few lives have more universal significance than that 
of the late Lord Lister. The author, while giving the 
essential details of his career and a penetrating analysis 
of his character, has paid peculiar attention to the universal 
stage upon which his lite was really enacted. He has 
outlined the constant attempts man has made to loosen the 
baffling mystery of disease up to the coming of Joseph 
Lister. The genius and infinite perseverance of the work 
of Lister, by which he prepared himself for his great 
experiments, are then recounted, and are followed by an 
account of the miracles he effected and the spread of his 
doctrines throughout the world. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE NATION. 


Students of French history will find it a | | 
valuable book of reference, easy to consult, because a | 
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“DOWNING STREET.” 

THE ARYA SAMAJ. 

THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD 
—A Canadian View, 

SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS NATIVE 
QUESTION. 

UNITED _KINGDOM — Public Opinion 
and the Navy—Oflicial Standards and 
Principles—'*Two Keels to One"’ and 
the Mediterranean Question—Dominion 
Ships—The Marconi Sequel, 

CANADA—The Nava! Aid Bill—The Posi- 
tion of the Senate-—-Business Conditions. 

AUSTRALIA—The General Election and 
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Defence—Industrial Problems, 
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the Union—The Government Party Dis- 
sensions—The Immigrants’ Regulation 
Law—The Rand Strike. 
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New Zealand—Naval Policy—The Citi- 
zen Army—Labour and the Municipal 
Elections. 


Price 2/6 per copy, or 10/- per annum post free to 
any address within the Empire. 
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4th huge impression in 3 Weeks, 








THE 


WOMAN THOU 
GAVEST ME 


By HALL CAINE. 6/- 


Opinions of some Prominent Persons. 


T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 


“T am just engaged in reading it, and I am 
profoundly interested. Nobody can doubt the purity 
of your book’s purpose, or your right to discuss 
profound problems frankly which at this moment 
engage every social thinker’s most serious thoughts.” 


The REV. FATHER JAY (Shoreditch). 


“The book is very, very fine. 
tremendous success.” 


It will be a 


Similar expressions from Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Sister Mildred, William Canton, 
Robert Leighton, and many others. 
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general recovery in Stock Market securities, which amounts 
for the last month, according to the “ Bankers’ Magazine,” 
to £31,000,000 sterling. British Funds and foreign Govern- 
ment stocks led the improvement, the feature being the sharp 
recovery in French Rentes. It cannot be said, however, that 
anxiety about foreign securities is at an end. Reports from 
the Balkans show that the trouble with Turkey is not over ; 
but the Greek and Servian Governments are preparing for 
a new programme of armaments, and now the troubles of 
the Bulgars with all their neighbors are beginning again. 
Nor is the news from Mexico at all satisfactory. The best 
to be said is that President Wilson’s intervention may have 
united Mexicans in support of the present Government. 
That is one possible way out of the civil war. A gleam 
of hope for investors may be found in the report that the 
Chinese rebels are being driven out of Nankin. 


| 


If so, it is | 


possible that Yuan-shi-kai may be able to re-establish the | 


control of Pekin. 
money from Europe, and Europe has not much to spare. 
The political situation in Brazil is said to be rather better, 
but the rubber States of the North are in a bankrupt con- 
dition, and the Rio Government is obviously hard up. 
Reports of the wheat harvest from most of the leading 
countries, especially Russia and the United States, are 
excellent, and the home farmers have every reason to be 
satisfied with the season so far as it goes. In spite of Free 
Trade, Great Britain appears to be just now the most pros- 
perous country in the world. All our trades are busy, 
though unemployment is growing among our Protectionist 
rivals. 


Luoyp’s AND BELFAST. 


During the last few days, underwriters at Lloyd’s have 
been profiting enormously from the efforts of Sir Edward 
Carson. He has at last really frightened property owners in 
Belfast, and they have been rushing into the City to insure 
their mills and warehouses and shops against “riots and 
civil commotions.’’ Starting at 3s. or 4s. per cent., the 
premiums rose rapidly to 10s. or even 15s., and, according 
to a correspondent of the “Financial Times,” it is now 
hoped that £1 per cent. will be reached. The correspondent 
describes it as a harvest for underwriters. It is absurd, he 
says, to suppose that because underwriters are pocketing 
five times the premium per cent. they were willingly accept- 
ing three weeks ago, therefore they think the risk of civil 
war is five times as great as it was then. It is really a 
matter of demand and supply, and it is governed not by the 
fears of Lloyd’s but by the increasing determination of the 
Belfast people to be on the safe side. It is well known in 
the market, writes this authority, “that several syndicates 
at Lloyd’s consider themselves sufficiently full of Belfast 
business to close their books on riot risks for the current 
year. It is obvious, therefore, that premiums must harden in 
the same proportion as the market becomes restricted. 
Property owners having business within the zone of a possible 
conflict may congratulate themselves on their shrewdness in 
placing their risks before the rush to insure, thus securing 
favorable terms for themselves. On the other hand, under- 
writers are delighted at this exceptional opportunity afforded 
them to make money easily, or, to be more guarded, to make 
more money than they are earning on the value of the 
risk.” 


THe Canapian Paciric’s YEAR. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad has for many years 
advanced on the path of progress at such a remarkable rate 


that shareholders expect each successive annual report to | 


show a large increase in net profits. The report that has 
reached England this week will not disappoint them, for last 
year’s record figures are left well behind, although the 
advance is not quite so substantial as that recorded in the 
previous year. Gross receipts rose from $123,310,000 to 
$139,396,000, while working expenses rose by $13,129,000 to 
$93,150,000, the result being an advance of $2,947,000 in 
net profits, which total $46,245,000. This increase in work- 
ing expenses is very marked, the ratio to gross receipts rising 
from just under 65 per cent. to just under 67 per cent. 
Apart from these actual railroad earnings, special: income 
from dividends, &c., amount roughly to $6,500,000, as com- 
pared with about $5,100,000 in 1911-12. Of the dividend of 
10 per cent., 3 per cent. is paid from the special income, the 


But for this purpose he will require more | 








remaining 7 per cent. coming from railroad earnings. The 
proceeds of land sales amounted to $7,487,268. The steam- 
ship replacement fund and the pension fund together are 
allowed $1,125,000, the Preference dividend absorbs 
$2,960,000, and the Ordinary dividend $14,220,000, leaving 
a net surplus on the year of $18,310,000, or rather less than 
three-quarters of a million dollars in excess of that of the 
previous year. Thus, in themselves, the results are excellent, 
but there are certain features in the report which call for 
particular comment. The stability of Canada’s financial 
position is being freely assailed by critics just now, and the 
most common basis of the attacks is the belief that land 
values in most parts of Canada have been unduly inflated. 
That this is very true in the case of building-sites and lands 
on the outskirts of growing towns few will deny; but the 
figures contained in the C.P.R. report suggest that in real 
estate of a purely agricultural type no such inflation is as 
yet visible. The C.P.R. sold during the twelve months under 
review 474,798 acres, and the average price received per acre 
was only a shade lower than in the previous year, at $15.77. 
Moreover, for 7,994 acres of irrigated land, the average 
price obtained worked out at $48°88 per acre, as compared 
with $44°25 per acre for similar land in the previous year. 
These figures are worth noting. The traffic returns of the 
C.P.R. ‘are to some extent an index to Canadian internal 
conditions, and it will be found that passenger receipts rose 
by 11°6 per cent., and receipts from grain by 13:2 per cent., 
while live stock made a small advance—all of which are 
satisfactory figures. Being a favorite object of European, and 
particularly of Continental, speculation, Canpacs naturally 
suffered heavily in price from the continuous series of 
dangers in the sphere of European politics which the past 
year has witnessed; in fact, the shares are quoted some 
60 per cent. lower than before the aggravation of the Balkan 
crisis. A slump of 20 points occurred on the outbreak of 
war, which disclosed the existence of large bull accounts 
in Berlin and Paris, while further heavy depreciation has 
taken place in the early months of the current year. The 
question for the inyestor is, Will the shares begin to ascend 
now that the war is over? It must be recognised that the 
rise must depend in great part on the maintenance of a 
spirit of confidence on the Continental Bourses and an 
absence of international political complications, an hypo- 
thesis which, fortunately, is by no means yet assured. As 
regards the intrinsic considerations, the progress of the 
system and the position of the company is so exceptional as 
to satisfy the most exacting. On the other hand, a bad 
Canadian harvest might send the shares below their present 
level ; but the success of the present harvest is, according 
to the latest reports, a foregone conclusion. Holders of 
Canpacs, at any rate, need not fear much from the prevailing 
pessimism about Canadian finance. The company issued 
$60,000,000 of Ordinary capital last October to shareholders 
at the price of $175 per cent., a much criticised action, 
which may be considered, however, as justifiable bonus to 
shareholders. All this new capital will rank for dividend in 
the last quarter of 1913. 
LucELLUM. 








‘THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL | 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice 
regarding the Medical Curriculum should write 
to the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full particulars regard- 
ing Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments. 

The School is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000. 





Lectures and Classes will recommence on 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1913, 
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poly & Seager 
Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
LONDON : A. G. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.G. is obviously the best 
Bl B LES, The Largest Selection in London. family newspaper be- 


CHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 


BOOKS, &c. with or without Prayer-book. 


GEORGE V. cuiueane. sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


ef POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


PRAYER 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answere 





£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others 
can obtain safes with two, three, or more 
locks when required. 


Inspection Invited. Write fot Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


& 61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 











Prudenti al Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


invested Funds - ° . : £85,000,000 
Claims Paid : : - : - _ £100 ,000,000 


FAZENDA 


Makes 2 Pure Bewerade. 
INVIGORATING. SUSTAINING. 
Your Grocer sella it in scaled tins. 
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“ROYAL, COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. 
ALGERNON GRIEG & MILTON ROSMER’S SEASON. 


FOR 3 WEEKS, commencing Saturday, Aug. 30, at 8.30. 
NAN. By John Masefield. 


Box Office open 10 to 10. Tel. 848 Gerrard. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


\0- OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIATION. )N.- Wanted, a 
) Secretary for the above organisation. For particulars of the 
appointment apply to D. Drummond Fraser, Box 358, G.P.O. 
Manchester 
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cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 
by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 
whose appeal is exclu- 
sively to women. Because 
it appeals to the best 
homes, it must appeal 
to your home. 























CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s.6d. 





The September numberof the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
THE NEW INSURANCE ACT. 
By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA,.MP 
THE LAND OF THE EAGLE. By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
NEW PHASES OF THE BALKAN QUESTION. 
By R. W. ae WATSON, D.Litt. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY An ons 
.“ ‘ DICKINSON, M.P. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS —Il. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE. 


THE NEW DEARNESS. By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 
PUBLIC OPINION AND WAR. By the Rev. Canon GRANE, 


AN INTERESTING BUDGET STATEMENT. 
By MURRAY ROBERTSON. 


' THE UNREALITY OF MUCH CURRENT RELIGIOUS 





TEACHING, By Professor J. A. LINDSAY, M.D. 
THE CATHOLICITY OF THE YOUNG. 
By Sir FRANCIS VANE of HUTTON. 


OUSE AND THE ART OF ne IN IT. 
—— By Mrs. F. 8. CAREY. 


By H. C. DAVIDSON 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


THE NATURE OF PLANTS. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





LONDON : 
THE GONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooma on every Floor. 


Lounges and Swacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and SmowKing Rooms. 


Perfect Saniiation, Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Heote Dirner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMGNIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—"' Bookcraft, London.” 





Telegraphic Addresses { 












LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Diree., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 


Electrio and Sea- water Bathe. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEaL ResipENce. 
Every form of Rath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. _—e South. Meala at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tyo. 
Centra!. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 ‘suineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S ( Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; Is t Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gens. From ‘30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 hodecsu, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 








Sun Lounge. 











H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 





BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’ 5 TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


ae DEAL. 


J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROY AL HOT EL L. (MacGregor’s). s). Soot] and’s leading Hotel 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, ooo 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Bourd and Rosidence. 
Miss Brett and Mise Randall. 


S. R. Jefferson. 








On Craiglockbart 





‘GREAT YARMOUTH. © 


SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel.412. P. Rogers. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








\LFRAGCOMBE. 
SOLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms Facing ses. 








LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAN D HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL \L CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN, | 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bow]s, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Katablishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL. Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garago and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Sillothh W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, At noon Teas. Tel 6. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
" Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Manageross. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mra. K. Ww. Hicke 














WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Mrs. T. Newhitt 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class » Temp Tel. 212 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. ForercGn, 30s. FER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusutsHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—-Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Cv., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholn—Norden and Jephson. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | 919 9 0 £500 £210 0 
facing matter j 
Other Pages... ese 8 0 0 4 00 200 
Hotels, Hyd: »:, and Educational : 
13 Insertions - 8d. per line. 
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EDUCATIONAL. _ 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England—922 beds are in 
constant use. Last year: Number of in-patients, 16,827; out- 
patients, 227,007; accidents, 15,015; major operations, 5,256. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are 
essentially modern, with large laboratories equipped with the 
latest and most approved appliances. The Staff is so large as to 
permit of individual attention being paid to all students. . 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities 
for Medical Research. 

APPOINTMENTS.—141 Appointments are 
from Students of the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships 
and Prizes are awarded annually. Five Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &. 

For prospectus and full information epply to Professor William 
Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean, Mile End, E. 





made annually 





Founrpsp 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 


School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 
New Term, Thursday, September 18th, 1913. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN 
Second Master : 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encoaragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principale—Missa Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Movern methods, 














For illustrated prospectus app!y tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 




















THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
oddress: Principal, BrackgnHursT, HINDHEAD, HasLemeEreE, R.S.O. 





“THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress. St. Felix Scbool, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxfcrd (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NetLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class, Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


HE Couneil of the Durham Colleges in the University of 
Durham proposes shortly to appoint a Principal of the Women’s 
Hostel who must be a lady possessing University qualifications. For 
information, as to the terms and conditions of the post, applica- 
tion should be made to the Secretary of the Council, University 
Offices, Durham. 




















Dispensing 


The Best Profession for Women. 

Salaries up to £130. Training short. 
For Particulars— 

THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, §&.W. 


Cost moderate. 





Dispensinzs 


The Best Profession for Women. 

Salaries up to £130. Training short. 
For Particula: s— 

THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 

Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, &.W. 


Cost moderate. 


Dispensines 
The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 


Training short. 





(ye? ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition 6d. 
per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite, 2s. 6d 

5s. on gold, 10s upwards on platinum. Cash or offer 
Satisfaction aranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. CANN 
131), 694, Market Street, Manchester. 


on 
by 
& CU. 


silver, 
return. 
(Dept 


TOURS. 


£10 10s.ROME TOUR. EXTENDED TOURS NAPLES, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, ITALIAN LAKES. TOURS PALES. 
TINE, EGYPT, ALGERIA. 


DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 
Edward Lunn, 


ROUND ITALY ROME, NAPLES, 
MILAN, ITALIAN LAKES, LUCERNE, PARIS. 


23, Old Jewry, London, E.C 


with F.R.G.S. GENOA, 


FLORENCE, VENICE, 





GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 
MIGRATION FLITTINGS. By Horace Hutchinson. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE.—VI. THE EMIGRATION 
OF CHILDREN TO AUSTRALIA. 


A SHORT STORY. 


CONCERNING AN ATTACK ON THE PROBLEM 
PLAY. By E. F. S. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LIFE. By E. Nisbet. 


AN ARTICLE ON THE POET LAUREATE. 
By Walter de la Mare. 


MORE BRONTE LETTERS on the Problems Page. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. = __ ~PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The Saturday Westminster. Aug. 30. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 














Che Economist. 


(ESTABLIGHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankere’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 84. Br Post, 844. AxwvAL SunsoniPTion ror tux Unirep Kinapom, £2 
CoLortzs axp ApnoaD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
ef Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
ether Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colenies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices? GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STAEET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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THE NATION. [August 30, 1913. | 








Nothing goes to Waste 
when you use PEARS. 


It is of such complete purity and of 
such incomparable quality that every particle 
of it comes into use as SOAP. 


Pears 


IS' NOT MIXED WITH WATER. 


A touch or two, well worked up, yields lather 
enough for face and hands or for shaving 





That iswhy Pears lasts so much longer 
than common toilet soaps, indeed it 


WEARS TO THE THINNESS OF A SIXPENCE 


and will then adhere to a fresh tablet 
if you wet it, thus there is no waste and 


Cial8 OnE 2 flores 2 hoeelo ! | 


baa gh ry 
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